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— Railways, postages — ^in a word, all the numerous facilities of 
the age — have almost amiihilaied distance, and, as a natural result, 
caused an individual trade between country customers and London 
establishments. Those who do not visit town, so as to select and 
poiohase directly, send for patterns from which they can give their 
orders. But as all apparent advantages on the one hand have 
more or less their corresponding drawbacks, so this system is not 
without its bane. Pushing tradesmen make a market by offering 
goods at lower rates than they can possibly be sold at to realise a 
Uit profit. The bait traps the unrefleotive, and the result is that 
the receipts en masse are not equal to the tempting samples. There 
is no new invention in this ; it has been practised in wholesale 
merchandise and by candidates for contracts, as the proverb hath 
it, since there were hills and valleys. But we grieve to add it is 
sometimes resorted to by those whom one would credit for more 
integrity. Ladies, therefore, need exercise caution, and place 
confidence only in houses of old-established fame, for rapidly-made 
trasinssses are not generally reliable. And to what does this asser- 
tion amount more than to the fact that nothing great can be 
effected not only without labour but without time, and that Bome 
was not built, as the old saying says, in a day ? Messrs. Jay, of 
Begent-street, whose name is well known amongst the few on the 
list of honafde establishments in the metropolis, are about to adopt 
a plan (which will be registered) for assisting country ladies in 
choosing for themselves London fashions and fabrics. And their 
customers may rest assured that they will thus be enabled to obtain 
goods, of every quality, both low and high priced, at the most 
reasonable terms — that is, the terms of small profits for quick 
returns — and that they may firmly rely upon the thoroughly 
corresponding character of samples and supplies. — From the 
Court Jovmaly April 27, 1867. 
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CHAVTSR I. 



** Claud. Benedick, did^t thou note the daughter of Signior 
Leonato ? 

" Bene. I noted her not, but I looked on her. 

"Claud. Is she not a modest young lady ? 

" Bene. Do you question me as an honest man should do, for 
my simple, true judgment, or would you have me speak after my 
custom, as being a professed tyrant to their sex ? ' 

** Much Ado about Nothing" 



In one of those oflSces ia Paris where employ- 
meat is found for women in the shape of situa- 
tions as governesses, housekeepers, bonnes, &c., 
and which are visited principally by foreigners, a 
young girl sat meekly before a stout old woman, 
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who bent forward with her elbows on the table, 
and smiled at the timid fair face which smiled 
half fearfully in return. 

" You have not lived out in a family at all as 
yet then, mademoiselle ?'* asked the €la?ne de 
bureau, 

" No, madame, not as yet,'' said the girl, " but 
I have been two years en pension with Madame 
St. Jardine, where 1 have taught English, and 
Madame thinks me well qualified to instruct; 
besides, I am a good needlewoman, and indeed I 
believe I could give satisfaction to my employers 
— ] would try." 

The girl sighed one quick sigh, and looked 
with eagerness into the face of the elderly French- 
woman. 

'* I make no doubt," Madame said, sorting out 
some circulars and smiling down into her desk. 
" I make no doubt that I shall be able to place 
you where you will be assez comfortable rCest ce 
pas un mot Anglais ?" 

The dame laughed an official laugh, meant 
to be hearty and re-assuring, meant almost to 
be jovial, but which had no cheering effect on the 
troubled young creature, who nervously traced 
patterns with her parasol upon the strip of faded 
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carpet placed before the tottering and ancient 
sofa whereon she sat. 

" I shall be glad to obtain something soon," 
said the girl, rising to her feet and approaching 
the dingy table of the oflBce, '' because, Madame, 
my time at Madame St Jardine's expires next 
week. Madame never gives one farthing of 
salary, and when her articled pupils have served 
their time they must leave, unless they hire 
themselves for twelve months without salary ; that 
is the rule of the establishment, so after next 
week, Madame, if you do not obtain a situation 
for me I must remain in the Rue des Arbres ano- 
ther year." 

" Mon Bieuy that is the way to get rich," said 
Madame, throwing up her fat hands, " to get 
workpeople and not to pay them. No wonder 
the schoolmistresses make fine fortunes here in 
i aris. For my part, I have no patience with such 
people. You, pauvrettey you could not afford to 
give a year without salary." 

The girl glanced ruefully at the shabby skirt 
and scanty shawl she wore upon that bright 
February morning. 

" Ahl celanefaitrien^'' cried Madame, nodding 
her head, and smiling so as to shew a large set 
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of rather clumsily fitting false teeth. " You are 
too pretty to need fine dressing, mademoiselle, 
and bienjeune. Ah! les beaux jours ^ they are the 
days after all. One should never be sad while 
one has youth, health, and energy, and with those 
blooming cheeks and blue eyes. Ah, made- 
moiselle, some rich Englishman will fall in love 
with them one day, and we shall see la pauvre 
/?^^i^^ Mademoiselle Louise Fairfax transformed 
into Madame la Comtesse, or Madame de Quel- 
quechose. Je ne comprends Anglais moi, mats 
enfin vous serez grande dame V* 

" Ah ! no." 

" Mais ouiy oui, aui,^^ said Madame, energetic- 
ally, rising and giving the heavy oflBce table a 
little push, for she wished to extricate herself 
from her rather confined position between chair 
and table. " Yes, yes, child," and here Madame 
stepped into the centre of the room and took the 
hands of Louise into her own. '^ You must cheer, 
and I will look out for a most charming position 
where the lady will be like a mother, the gentle- 
man like a ban papa, the young demoiselles like 
sisters, les jeunes messieurs like good brothers, 
and where they shall pay you fifty francs a month, 
and you shall buy a robe of Lyons silk, tout de 
suite. Hal ha I ha I" 
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Loaise^ who had been long enough in Paris to 
learn somethiiig of its manners, did not forget to 
curtsej deeply to the old dxime de bureau before 
quitting the room. When she was outside the 
door she gathered up her skirts and hastily 
rushed down the abyss which lay between that 
seventh story in the narrow Rue des Ormes and 
the ground floor. 

In crossing the Cour which led to the street 
she perceived a figure with its back to the light, 
iitanding in the doorway facing herself, but she 
would have passed on, had not a voice called to 
her in English. The sound of her own tongue 
arrested her steps, and it even excited an imme- 
diate interest in the speaker. 

*' I beg your pardon," said the softest male 
voice she had ever heard. " Am I right in 
supposing that I am addressing Miss Louise 
Fairfax ?" 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

She stepped into the street, and looked with 
surprised eyes into the face of this man, who 
knew her name. He was a slight person, with 
something almost fantastic in his bearing and 
gait, while at the same time his dress was of the 
plainest sort that could be compatible with the 
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fashion of a gentleman's tout ensemble. There 
was no ring npon the small, fine, gloveless hand 
which wielded only a medium-sized umbrella. 
The other, gloved respectably, but not by any 
means exquisitely, he actually tendered to Louise, 
86 he said laughingly, but with modesty, 

** Miss Louise, you will think me a very ex- 
traordinary fellow, only you must not imagine 
me to be a villain in disguise, or anything of that 
sort, although I ha^e chosen a peculiar way of 
making myself kLOwn to you, but I feel confident 
that you will pardon me when I have explained 
myself. I have a letter of introduction from your 
papa, Mr. William Fairfax, and you shall read 
that, if you please, and then we can talk, if you 
will be so good." 

He tendered Louise a letter as he spoke. 

^' Oh I that is from papa," she cried, turning 
pale with surprise, and almost snatching the note 
from her new acquaintance, who was handing it 
to her with an elaborate politeness. 

She broke the seal and began to read. While 
the winter sun shone down upon her and glorified 
her fair hair, the strange gentleman scanned and 
scrutinised her face with an avidity that might 
have passed for the criticism of a delighted artist, 
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or for the enthusiastic admiration of an enrap- 
tured lover. The girl's head seemed designed as 
a living model for a Greuze, — small, exquisite, 
delicate ; such abundance of curly golden hair ; 
such long, bright blue eyes ; such thick fringes of 
dark lashes ; and the nose petit, delightful, in 
perfect harmony with the rosy, chiselled, parted 
lips, had a character of its own, though not a 
strong character, for there was no indication of 
jmy thing that could be termed power in the bear- 
in;!: or in the figure of Miss Fairfax. She was a 
being not to rest upon, but to support — one who 
needed lifting into brave though loving arms, 
which should bear her over rough paths so care- 
fully that she would never bruise her tender feet 
against those cruel stones which bestrew the 
tortuous roads of this world —a creature to pet 
and fondle, whose dainty fingers love would fain 
circle with .gems, into whose pearly ears love 
would fain pour vows of constancy till death, a 
fair creature in whose behalf swords might have 
been drawn again and again in the byegone 
chivalrous days. Standing in the narrow back 
street, with the shadows of the old towering houses 
to the left and right of her, with the winter sun- 
light kissing her hair, Louise, even in her dingy 
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garments of the pension^ was a being to dream 
about, to inspire a poet, to delight a painter. 

The gentleman who had given her the letter 
looked at her and smiled, for he delighted in 
female loveliness, and here was a rare specimen in 
this girl of sixteen. His mouth was wide, full 
of character, though of what character it was diffi- 
cult at first to determine ; that there were cynical 
lines about it, however, was evident, even at the 
moment when its corners were curved into an 
expression of admii ini^, almost tender humility, 
v^hile he gazed at Miss Fairfax. There was a 
heavy black moustache upon the upper lip. The 
forehead was wanting in that breadth and height 
which are supposed by phrenologists to indicate 
benevolence. It was a small forehead, compara- 
tively speaking, more especially since it unmis- 
takeably betokened intellectual prowess of the 
keenest, finest, subtlest order, but the whole head 
and figure were indeed somewhat slight and spare 
— there had been no material wasted in the carving 
out of this form, no superabundant bulk was any- 
where ; well proportioned, from the powerful head 
to the neatly-booted slender foot, yet utterly 
without beauty, saving perhaps in the large black 
eyes which were bright with the light of intellect, 
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yet could soften into spiritaal or tender emotion 
at the will of their owner. In age this man 
seemed about five-and-thirty. 

Louise came to the end of her letter, then she 
looked up at her new acquaintance. 

" I am very much obliged to you, sir, for 
your kindness to poor dear papa," she said, 
simply. 

** If you will permit me, we will walk on," 
said the gentleman. '• Your papa has told you 
my name, of course ?*' 

" Yes — Doctor Robert Quincey." 

" I scarcely seem entitled to the title of doctor ; 
it implies a seignior more potent, grave, and 
reverend than myself, does it not. Miss Louise ?" 

Louise smiled. 

'* Yes, I suppose so," she said. 

" You must really pardon me," continued 
Doctor Quincey, when they had walked a few 
steps along the street together, and he gave his 
slight frame a twist, fantastic, yet full of ener- 
getic meaning. *' You must really pardon me 
for my peculiar manner of introducing myself 
to your notice. Of course, in the proper order 
of things, I should have called at your pension, 
and presented my letter of introduction to your 
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governess ; then you would liave been brought 
into the room, and our meeting would have been 
decorous, under the vigilant eye of the lady, and 
I should not have incurred any danger of trans- 
gressing the rules of French etiquette, and per- 
haps of outraging your notions of what is due to 
yourself, because young ladies are very punctilious 
sometimes," said Dr. Quincey, smiling, to which 
remark Louise, smiling also down upon the rough 
paving stones of the narrow street, and lowering 
her long blue eyes, made no reply. 

" Ah ! I see," cried the doctor, drawing closer 
to the Greuze-like head of the young ileve^ and 
looking with undisguised delight at its loveliness. 
" 1 have sinned past all hope of the forgiveness 
of Miss Louise, but really I am such a terribly 
unconventional fellow, so tired of the tram- 
mels of what is called society, so solicitous to 
gather what few pleasures this world of ours 
contains, and so wearied of making polite 
speeches to good elderly dames that — " and here 
the doctor laughed a musical laugh — " I am con- 
stantly transgressing some proper rule or other, 
and shocking old ladies, and young ones also, with 
my unfashionable conduct. It seemed so in- 
finitely more agreeable and delightful to me to 
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meet you alone and converse with you in this 
quiet, ancient street, than to make set speeches 
to you in the parlour of your French Madame St 
Jardine, that — in short, it is no use for me to con- 
tinue to make all these excuses. The question 
is, will you forgive me ?" said Doctor Quincey, 
coming to a sudden stand in front of Miss 
Fairfax, shrugging his shoulders, and extending 
his hand apologetically towards her. 

''Of course I will, sir," the school girl an- 
swered, in blushing, frank surprise. " I am glad 
you gave me the letter yourself, instead of for- 
cing me to read it before Madame St Jardine. 
It was very kind of you." 

'* Then my peace is made. Now give me 
your hand upon it. Miss Louise." 

Louise gave her hand to her new friend, who, 
pressing it gently between both his own, and 
looking earnestly into her eyes, said, 

" Now then we are reconciled." 

Louise may have thought, as the reader is 
probably thinking, that Doctor Quincey took a 
round about way to express a few natural and 
simple ideas, and the elaborate ordiness of her 
acquaintance may have possibly fatigued her a 
little. 
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^* How did you recognise me, Doctor Quincey?** 
she asked. 

'^ Well, I had your address, yoa know, Miss 
Fairfax. I found out the Fue des Arbres, and 
instead of calling upon Madame St. Jardine I 
bribed the old concierge to tell me if you would 
be going out alone ever; then I took an apart- 
ment next door, and I have stayed in every morn- 
ing fruitlessly until to-day; but to-day the old 
fellow came to me while I was drinking my 
coffee, and told me you had just left the house, 
so I went with him into the street, where he 
pointed out your slender figure I followed you 
and waited at this door for your return. Naughty 
old concierge, is he not?" 

" You were the tempter," said Louise, smiling, 

** Rightly aimed. Only you ladies are so very 
severe in your judgment upon an unfortunate 
fellow. Now, Miss Louise, what do you say to 
your papa's proposition, that you leave France 
and return to London, and make it your busi- 
ness to try and obtain daily tuition. He seems 
to desire to have you near him, and really I 
think it is natural enough." 

'^ Since he wishes it, I will return, only I 
wished to perfect myself more in French, and 
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Mrs. Fairfax, you know, is never kind to me — 
my step-mother." 

'^ I do not know/' said Doctor Quincey, step- 
ping on fantastically in front of Louise, and 
elevating his small, strong-looking head in a 
peculiar fashion. ^^ I know nothing to speak of 
about those domesticities ; they are things that 
have no mortal interest for me. I only know that 
your father is in a peculiar and somewhat painful 
frame of mind, and that he seems anxious about 
you. The fact is, Miss Louise, if you will pardon 
me for saying so upon so short an acquaintance" — 
here the doctor returned to the side of Louise, and 
before she was aware he had taken her hand 
tenderly into his own — ^* you are too young and 
far too pretty, too beautiful to remain in a city 
like Paris, without the protection of some rela- 
tive, and when I saw your photograph which you 
sent home to your papa, I quite concurred in his 
opinion that you had better return to London 
when the time of your articleship should expire, 
and I went so far," said Doctor Quincey, throw- 
ing out his disengaged hand and arm with force. 
'* I went so far as to offer to escort you home, 
and nothing else in the world brings me to 
Paris." 
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Tho doctor npoko with such energy that the 
citrncHtiH!HH of liis aHsevemtious broDght coloar 
into \\\H thin dark cheek. 

** How very kind of you," mnrraured Louise, 
wolYly, but tiicro wa« a pained look upon her face, 
and hor Iriond porcoivod it. 

** Ah I I Moe that I have exceeded my duty in 
n»y (jnthuHianm and anxiety to ease your father's 
raind. I have ovurHtepped the bounds of con- 
vuntioniility, and MiHs Louise will hate me. VV^hat 
an tuifbrtunato fellow I am." 

•* No, no," LouiHe said, hurriedly. "If papa 
wiMhoN it I nniHt return." 

" \U\i you will doteat mo." 

'* I HJiall not, and if I did, the dislike of such a 
poor little creature as I am could not hurt you." 

^* Oh I you coquette," laughed the doctor," oh ! 
you little Hyren. Do you know. Miss Fairfax, 
a few minutes ago 1 could have sworn you 
were as yet unversed in the wiles of your 
most wily sex, and now you upset all my precon- 
ceived theories, with one of the most flirting 
little s[)eoche8 that any well trained demoiselle 
of Belgravia could have made. Now, what good 
would it do you, oh ? if I were to herewith vow, 
swear, and declare that jour favour was more pre- 
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cious to me than that of princes ? Would you 
feel rejoiced if you could make me desparately 
in love \^ith you? Now would you?" 

" No," said Louise, feeling angry somehow at 
the doctor's scornful laugh and strange speech. 
" Pray do not talk in that manner." 

'* Now I have really given offence," said Doctor 
Quincey, *' but as we have arrived at the Pension 
1 suppose I must defer the making of my peace 
until another time. I shall call upon Madame 
this evening and present my letters of introduc- 
tion, and, if you permit, that one letter in which 
your father commissions me to take you from 
under the care of Madame, and then we will go 
to the theatre one night — shall we, Louise? — and 
I will show you more of Paris in two days than 
you have seen here in two years." 

" You are kind," said Louise, *^ but it will 
seem strange, perhaps." 

Doctor Quincey clapped his hand to his ear with 
an exaggerated gesture of pain. 

*' Do not repeat any conventional nonsense, 
dear young lady," he cried. ''I am so tired of 
all that pretence and mock modesty, and really 
you are genuine and simple natured, and should 
not — should not — " Here the doctor laid his 
hand with the softest caressing pressure upon 
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the slender arm of the school girl — " repeat all 
that every day babble about propriety and rule ; 
or myself, I cast it to the winds." 

Doctor Quincey threw out both his arms wide 
on either side, by way of expressing the distance 
to which his energetic spirit had flnng those 
bonds which bind society together into one august 
and powerful government, at whose despotic man- 
dates nearly all of us tremble, and whose excom- 
municating sentences have soipetimes the power 
to condemn a transgressor to more intense suffer- 
ing than any ermined judge could inflict upon a 
mere penal offender. 

" If papa thinks it right," began Louise. 

" Of course he does — of course he does," cried 
Doctor Quincey, in a vigorous voice, again seizing 
the hand of Louise aod holding it in his own. 
" Your father has commissioned me to take you 
home. Have you not seen it in his own hand 
writing? Now, Louise, I shall ring this bell and 
take my departure, but this evening I shall 
present myself to Madame St. Jardine, and I hope 
you will hold yourself in readiness to accompany 
me to the other side of Paris to-morrow." 

1' ere the Doctor raised his hat high from his 
head in deference to Miss Fairfax, and before the 
door was opened he had disappeared. 
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CHAPTER IL 



Nesioe— "A woman of quick sense." 

*' Troilus and Cressida." 



In a large, lofty room, aboat fifty demoiselles 
were receiving the instructious of a bent, withered, 
brown old gentleman, who, standin^j; at a small 
desk facing the feminine element, was thunder- 
ing out some geographical problem in rapid nasal 
French. 

The young ladies, ranged along the sloping 
writing-tables of the class were engaged with 
pencils and paper, in answering the propositions 
of the professor according to their several lights, 
albeit not a few of them were busily sketching 
caricatures of the weazened, worn, elderly face of 
their teacher, while others simply amused them- 
selves in writing down and handing to each other 
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absurd questions and answers, utterly irrelevant 
to the subject of the pedagogue's discourse. 

Louise Fairfax was amongst these last trans- 
gressors of the scholastic rules ; she was seated 
near to a girl of her own nationality, who plied 
her with questions scribbled upon hastily torn 
slips of paper, which questions Louise was fain 
to answer in like manner, whenever the eye of 
the professor was abstracted from her side of the 
table. 

The questions and answers ran thus : — 

''What age is this Doctor Quincey?*^ 

'' About thirty-five," wrote the school girl, in 
an untidy scrawl, making the figures very 
large. 

" Is he slight, delicate, and dark oomplexioned? 
and has he beautiful eyes ?" 

" I did not look much at his eves,^' wrote 
Louise ; " but they are not the colour which I 
like. He is a thin man, and dark." 

*' Did Doctor Quincey take your hand a great 
many times and press it in his own ? Now^ the 
truth please. Miss Fairfax." 

Before replying to this inquiry, Louise glanced 
up furtively, timidly, at her compatriot, who, 
seated on the next bench to the one which Miss 
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Fairfax occupied, was leaning forward upon the 
long desk, and scrutinising the fair face of the 
English girl, with eyes at once serious and angr3\ 
large liquid eyes, of a reddish brown colour; 
quantities of hair of that warm tinting which the 
old Italian painters loved, and which has re- 
cently been rescued from an unjust obloquy, were 
braided low upon a broad, massive forehead, 
white as alabaster; then came the large, brown 
eyes, and a beautiful but strongly carved nose of 
the aquiline type ; afterwards a mouth, full, 
sensuous, red as coral, a mouth that could say 
anything, endure anything, inflict anything ; a 
rosy mouth, with clinging, passionate lips, 
that could thrill to the full ecstacy of love's 
kisses, yet curl with bitterest scorn ; {^together, 
a young head full of power, and possessing a 
beauty of its own, at once wilful, self-asserting, 
eccentric. 

Louise iimiily traced the following sentences 
upon a strip of note paper, and passed it to her 
irate young neighbour: — 

'* I don't think he pressed my hand much ; if 
so, I could not help it. I suppose it is a sort of 
habit of his." 

The brown eyes drank in— as it were — these 
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words ; then they opened wide upon the exquisite 
face of Louise Fairfax, who, stcoping low over 
her exercise book, appeared to be giving sedulous 
attention to the instructions of the withered pro- 
fosHor. 

The girl with red hair curled her lip, and the 
light danced for a moment in her brown eyes. 
She did not deign to address another note of 
interrogation to Louise, but simply tearing the 
paper in shreds, she seized her pencil with appa- 
rent energy, and seemed to busy herself anxiously 
in trying to solve the problems of the master. 

Afterwards, when the papers were sent up for 
the inspection of Monsieur Musc&t, the replies of 
Miss Fairfax were found, as the impulsive and 
exasperated pedagogue emphatically declared, 
Sotte comme toujours. 

Poor Louise was soever a great adept at 
learning of any sort, nor was her small pic- 
turesque head the kind of casket which nature 
usually chooses when she dowers some unit of 
humanity with mental prowess; and upon this 
afternoon the little fairy was less able than ever 
to profit by the instruction of the master, because 
her mind was full of Dr. Quincey, her expected 
return to England, and the angry glances of her 
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red-haired schoolfellow. Consequently it fell 
out that when Monsieur Muscat thundered at her 
those excited words of reproof, she felt fully con- 
vinced of their justice, and stood blushing and 
sorrowful, with her little foolish, blotted manu- 
script in her hand, apart from the chattering 
gang of French and Germans, who, after the de- 
parture of the professor, gave vent to their sup- 
pressed feelings by sallies of the liveliest mirth, • 

Presently, Louise felt her shoulder seized 
roughly from behind, and, turning, found herself 
facing the girl who had questioned her so sharply 
in regard to Doctor Quincey. 

This girl towered by a head and shoulders 
above fragile Louise ; her form slender, supple, 
full of agile strength, yet rounded to the fullest 
perfection of womanly grace, was simply habited 
in a tightly fitting dress of black stuff; her 
cheeks glowed, and her eyes flashed. 

Louise shrank from her, and looked fearfully 
upon the ground. 

'' Louise, Miss Fairfax, I wish to speak to you 
most particularly ; not here among this chatter- 
ing crew." 

" Where ?" asked Louise. 

" Out in the garden, under the long wall ; 
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away from sight of the house, near the lime trees. 
Come." 

And she seized the girl's hand. 

" But I must put a shawl on ; the evening is 
growing cold, and 1 often have a sore throat.*' 

^^ Trash," said the girl, bitterly ; *^ what is the 
use of taking such care of one's vile body. Do 
you know, Miss Fairfax, that beautiful as you are 
I have Scripture authority for calling yours ^ a 
vile body?'" 

" Yes, I know," said Louise ; " only one does 
not wish to catch cold and be very ill." 

" One does not wish," echoed the tall girl, 
mockingly. " One may wish to take very especial 
care of one's fleshly tabernacle, or one may possi- 
bly grow so weary of it as to cry with Hamlet, 
' Oh ! that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
thaw, and resolve itself into a dew.' " And here 
the girl laughed a little harshly. " Come along, 
simpleton ; put my apron round your poor dear 
throat — it's thick, warm stuff — never mind the 
wind, which does ' blaw cauld ' as we say in the 
Highlands. Come, get out of this room as fast 
as you can ; now down the passage ; follow me 
across the music room ; the lock in this door is 
rusty — always was rusty." 
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Louise stood shivering in the carpetless music- 
room of the school, while the Scotch girl grap- 
pled for some seconds with the rusty, obstinate 
key, that cruelly resisted her young strength. 

At last, with a scrunch which made Miss Fair- 
fax start, it yielded to the vigorous force of the 
tall girl, who, seizing the hand of Louise, pulled 
her out upon the damp, steep steps, half moss- 
grown from disuse, which led into the garden oy 
a forbidden route. 

Louise, her teeth chattering with cold,and limbs 
trembling with fear, followed the imperious crea- 
ture, who had ruled her, for the most part, ever 
since her arrival in Paris two years before ; and 
presently the two girls found themselves pacing 
up and down under a long stone wall, which 
bounded a retired portion of the pupils' playing- 
ground ; upon their left was a row of lime trees, 
all stripped, on that February evening, and 
through their naked, interlaced branches, Louise 
glanced furtively up towards low floating 
clouds, pierced here and there with the red light 
of the dying winter sunbeam. 

^' Now, I must have the truth," said the Scotch 
girl, speaking in a loud, clear, ringing voice ; 
** don't prevaricate and hesitate, and soften 
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things to try and make them pleasanter; pray 
remember that I don't want you to say quelque 
chose de joli. You are not a French girl, Louise, 
and I am ashamed to find you so terribly defi- 
cient in your national quality, which is called 
pluck ; out with whatever you have to say, and 
quickly." 

"What am I to say?" faltered Miss Fairfax. 
" I have told you all that Doctor Quincey said, 
and I have shown you papa's letter to me, in 
which he says I am to consign myself to the care 
of Doctor Quincey without fear, and that he will 
conduct me safely home. What more can I tell 
you, Cressida Fleming ?" 

" I shall tell you," said Miss Fleming, tak- 
such long sweeping strides in her eagerness, that 
poor Louise had difficulty in keeping pace with 
her. " I shall tell you," she continued, and her 
white teeth gleamed, even in the twilight, as she 
turned her arrogant head towards Miss Fairfax, 
"that I should suppose your respectable father 
to be a most unmitigated and egregious fool, or 
else considerably out of his mind ; or, does he 
affect strong liquors, Louise ?" 

" You do say such cruel things," Louise spoke, 
in a crying tone. 
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Cressida laughed more harshly than before, and 
began to walk faster, dragging Louise along by 
the handy so that the tender beauty almost tum- 
bled over the gravel stones. 

** To consign you to the care of a man whom 
he has only known for five months, who is not 
old enough to be your father, and who is certainly 
young enough to be your husband ; a man evi- 
dently who knows how to flatter ;'* Cressida drew 
her breath in a short sigh ; ^^ and how to flirt, 
and a longer list still, perhaps, of words begin- 
ning with f, if one could stop to find them out." 
She paused; then added: "I conjecture that 
your father has shown your photograph to this 
individual, and he hopes and expects that he will 
marry you. Miss Fairfax, he never will." 

Emphatically Cressida enunciated the last sen- 
tence, she flung the poor little arm of her 
school-mate from her as she spoke ; and then 
came to a dead stop under the stone wall, lean- 
ing her back against it, and motioning towards 
Louise with her long fore finger. ** He will 
never marry you. Miss Fairfax," repeated the 
dramatic Scotch girl; "believe me, he never 
will" 

" I am sure I do not wish him," said Louise^ 

^OL. I. 
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fretfully ; ^* I would not marry that man for all 
the world" 

^^ You say that because you are a simpleton 
and a school girl^ and because you perceive that 
Bobert Quincey has a blunt ending to his nose, 
instead of a Grecian rendering of the nostrils ; 
certainly, Miss Fairfax, his profile has not that 
classical outline which Paolo Veronese has given 
to Alexander the Great ; nor has he long fringes 
of silken eyelashes, nor is his hair golden hued 
as your own, but only plain black, with no 
artistic wave, and very little gloss. Oh 1 oh ! 
Louise, you would never like to marry a man who 
wears a last year's coat, and has sometimes ink 
stains upon his fingers, and always lines of 
thought and toil upon his forehead. Such a man 
would be but a shabby realisation of your dreams 
of a lover — all curled, scented, and courtly — a 
lover who drives four in hand and waltzes at the 
Tuileries. 27uit is the person you would like to 
marry." 

** What nonsense you talk," exclaimed Louise, 
impatiently and pettishly. '* Oh I how very cold 
I am, Cressida," she added, piteously. " Will 
you let us go into the house?" 

"No," thundered Cressida Fleming, seizing 
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Louise almost savagely by the arm, and thrusting 
her before her in the path. *' Walk fast, if you 
want warming, and let me beat a very little 
sense and reason into that pretty silly head, if 
possible. Louise, you don't want to marry this 
man because he has not a doll's face like the wax 
heads of exquisites in barbers' windows ; there 
is no pink on his cheek and no curl to his mous- 
tache, and let me tell you something that may 
disenchant you still further — Robert Quincey i& 
not rich ; he even calls himself poor. You would 
have no chance of an opera box if you married 
him, and no diamonds, moires antiques^ Indian 
shawls, none of the things that delight the souls 
of women. Therefore, so far, you are right in 
saying that you would not marry him ; because, 
with that pretty face of yours — why, who knows? 
you might marry an earl." 

Here Cressida burst into a loud mocking laugh. 
Louise again feebly expostulated, but her com- 
panion cut her words off unceremoniously, and 
Miss Fairfax, with her small white teeth knocking 
against each other, and her little hands almost 
paralysed with cold, was driven on by force, and 
compelled to listen to the denunciations of her 
excited schoolfellow. 

2 
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" I scorn all that," said Cressida. " I think 
nothing of such a marriage, or any marriage that 
is not a union of souls, minds, spirits. It is my 
intellectual element that needs a mate, not my 
craving vanity, or weak shifting of responsibilily 
that seeks a rich, fashionable legal protector. I 
despise all rules, ties, and bonds," cried the girl, 
passionately — then pausing. *' But you, Louise 
— these free-thinking notions would never suit 
you, poor little unfledged bird ; you must find a 
warm nest somewhere, but it will not be in the 
home and heart of Robert Quincey." 

^* I am sure — " began Louise. 

" Oh, hush ! you are sure of nothing, nothing. 
None of us are sure of anything, Louise Fairfax. 
Some day I may send my name out upon the 
world — who knows? But how shall I win cele- 
brity ? Shall I turn authoress, and write a thril- 
liog drama? or shall I become a stage queen, 
like the Siddons? or shall I be some old king's 
mistress, like Lola Montes ? or shall I murder 
some one like Jael murdered Sisera? See what a 
name she made for herself, and what a song the 
Jews sung in her honour ? though it strikes me 
myself she was rather a cold-blooded murderess ; 
but tastes differ, Louise, and that reminds me 
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our tastes differ very much — ^yours and mine. 
You despise Robert Quincey for his blunt nose 
and lustreless hair, while I — " 

*• You say such wicked things,'* said Louise, 
now fairly crying with cold and vexation. 

" I am not at all a good person," said Miss 
Fleming, coldly, '* and you knew that before to- 
night. Look up at the moon, Louise ; she has 
risen calmly while I have been ranting, and she 
sails along without caring the least whether we 
humans stain this earth, which she looks at and 
lights up so sweetly, with our salt tears, or 
with one another's blood. Now I am talking 
like a simpleton^ because 1 wish to make you 
smile. You won't ? Well, pout, then. Pouting 
becomes you as well as smiling, if not better. 
You are absurdly pretty, Louise. Ah I now you 
smile. ' Vanity of vanities,' said the preacher, 
'all is vanity.' Ah I that preacher knew the 
world. Miss Fairfax. Listen to me, Louise — now 
I am going to be serious again. You are fear- 
fully poor, your father is fearfully poor — all that 
yon have told me again and again. You have no 
choice but to take some half menial situation 
here in Paris, or to go to England and cheat the 
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world with the annoancement that you are quali- 
fied to instruct daily in 'French/ acquired in 
Paris. Ha ! ha ! what a farce, you small, pictur- 
esque^ and idle ignoramus ; but it will answer 
your purpose, perhaps ; cheats and shams are the 
coins most current in this world; only in time 
y^u will grow tired of it, and then I think some- 
body will be certain to take pity upon you and 
marry you — some rich grocer, perhaps, who has 
a taste for poetry between the times of putting 
up the shutters and taking them down again, and 
who will associate you with Tennyson's airy fairy 
Lilian, or Eleanore, or some of those young 
ladies. Marry him, Louise ; for you it will be 
better than being compelled to work for your 
dinner ; and never mind if the grocer is vulgar — 
make him give you six silk dresses in the year, 
and keep a pony chaise and a country house, but 
do not let your father delude you with the hope 
that Doctor Quincey will marry you. He may 
make love to you, for you are a weak child, but 
he will never marry you.'' 

'^ Voila des demoiselles tres gentilles c^est joli 
celd^'* cried a sharp, nasal feminine voice, " Ah t 
les Anglaises toujours les Anglaises,''^ 
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Cressida turned wearily away from the excited 
little Frenchwoman who had interrupted her dis- 
course, and walked slowly towards the house, 
her head drooping thoughtfully, conscious mean- 
while that an unsympathising influence had 
broken down her harangue, and she who had 
just now proclaimed herself a hater of all tram- 
mels, found herself schooled, chided, and teased 
by a little worn down, tastefully dressed, wrinkled 
instittUrice of some fifty years, who wielded the 
rods of oflSce with the discrimination of a blind- 
fold goddess of justice. This little lady talked 
volubly all the way across the wide playing 
ground — '^ Les Anglaises^ les Anglaises^ and 
these pupil teachers — they gave more trouble than 
all the well-born and well-paying French de- 
moiselles of the Pension. She had seen it long, 
and she had warned the good Madame St. Jardine, 
but she would warn her once more, and hence- 
forth—" 

Here the tempestuous sobbing of Louise broke 
forth. 

** Ce n^ est pas mobfaute^ Madame, Mademoiselle 
Fleming rrCa oblique de promener dans le jardine 

She stopped hastily and glanced at the now 
pale face of Miss Fleming, for they had by this 
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time entered the house, and Cressida stood under 
the gas jet which lighted the passage. 

" (Teat vraij' said Miss Fleming, still wearing 
a preoccupied look, yet turning apologetically 
to her mistress. ^^ I had something to say — a 
great deal to say — to Miss Fairfax^ and I could 
not, would not, say it within earshot of the 
English girls of the class, and French ones are 
so noisy." 

To which the little well dressed dame replied 
with a rustle of her black moire and a shake of 
her ribboned and befrizzled head, "that fe* 
demoiselles should have no confidences that might 
not be discussed in the presence of their teachers ; 
that une jeunejille discrite would seek first one or 
other of les institutrices belongiDg to that admir- 
ably ruled establishment, and that the sage advice 
of a lady of years and experience was alwaya 
forthcoming in any cases of difficulty ; that 
" secrets" proper were evil things ; that the soull 
of a young girl should be as clear as a limpid 
stream into which her governessess should be at 
all times able to look down and read everything 
that lay at the bottom ; that it could have been 
nothing good which she, Miss Fleming, so 
much the elder, had been communicating ta 
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Mademoiselle Fairfax^ and that she should com- 
pel Miss Fairfax to reveal the whole of the con- 
versation to her before retiring to rest" 

Cressida laaghed ; Louise shuddered and looked 
up at her for instructions. 

" I see nothing to prevent Miss Fairfax telling 
you anything she pleases, Madame/' said the 
Scotch girl, coolly, looking away from pretty 
Louise, so that the poor child could not find out 
what her imperious schoolfellow expected of her. 
" I did not counsel this young lady to disobedience, 
I did not advise her to throw her exercise book 
in the face of Monsieur Muscat the next time he 
thunders at her for her dreadful spelling, nor did 
1 persuade her to steal the co£fee or cake of the 
little ones at the d^euner, neither did I make the 
remotest allusion to you, madame," said Cressida, 
with a half ironical reverence to her mistress, 
'' nor to the most puissante, gracious, and re- 
ligious queen of this establishment, the august 
Madame St. Jardino. Indeed, I do not think 
that the advice which I gave to Mademoiselle 
could be intelligible — ^pardon me — even to yoar- 
belf, and I feel convinced that it would be 
thoroughly uninteresting." 

Very mocking were the smile and tone of 

c 5 
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this Scotch girl, so much so that the Kttle lady 
of rules and proprieties rather smarted under 
their subtle influence, as it is probable that Miss 
Fleming intended her to do. 

" Vous avez ^U toujours une impertinente^^ 
said Mademoiselle Fannette, who was an old 
maid called Madame by courtesy, ** et vous serez 
puniy mademoiselle ; si non pas iciy dans une autre 
place. You will be punished when you quit 
school for your defiance of rules, for your want of 
reverence, for your bold and unfeminine conduct. 
The good God always punishes the rebellious, 
Mademoiselle." 

Cressida shrugged her shoulders without smil- 
ing, and turned her back upon her governess in 
a careless disdain. 

" How much better," cried Mademoiselle 
Fannette, " is the conduct of this little Louise, 
whose humility and fear are touching, and whose 
obedience nearly always is exemplary." 

" Louise," laughed Cressida, and speaking 
English, *' now you will not be punished in this 
world, because you are afraid of Mademoiselle 
Fannette ; think of that, and bless the kindly 
star which on your birth has smiled, and made 
you in these christian days a happy pupil teacher. 
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Think of this when you sit down to a good dinner 
with the grocer of the future, at whom I glanced 
prophetically a short time since, and while you 
warm your poor little toes upon his drawing- 
room fender ; when you see the broad and 
flowery field of his thick spread Brussels around 
you ; while you drink his English Port, crack his 
walnuts, and scorch your dainty face at his fire, 
remember me, fast growing into a grim, gaunt 
governess, toiling and unthanked, and with no 
fender or fire of my own, doing continual 
penance for my sins towards Mademoiselle 
Fannette." 

** I hear you utter my name, although I do not 
comprehend your langue barbar? all full of hiss- 
ings, a frightful tongue ; but follow me instantly. 
I shall at once confine you alone in the music- 
room, and send your coflFee in to you there, that 
you may have time for reflection. Mademoiselle, 
and depend upon it, you shall not quit the house 
for a whole month — ^not for a whole month." 

Just for a moment Cressida hesitated, then 
making up her mind to obey her mistress, she 
walked in stately fashion before her down the 
long passages which led to the music room, where 
harps, pianos, and high stools abounded. U pon 
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one of these last Cressida seated herself before 
the centre table. The gas was alight over her 
head, the door by which she had escaped to the 
garden was now locked, and the key was gone. 

** I hope you will kindly send me something to 
eat, Madame, for I am very hungry," observed 
the prisoner, with a cold smile. 

'• Certainly, Mademoiselle. I regret even that 
there is no stove, but solitude is necessary for a 
temperament so fiery, so insolent, so masculine,'^ 
said Mademoiselle Fannette, excitedly. 

Cressida rose and bowed to her mistress. 

" I thank you, madame, for that last compli- 
ment. I rejoice that I display so few of the 
weaknesses of my weakly sex, that even you ac- 
knowledge my superiority. I am masculine d 
Id bonhmr^'* and she sat down again. 

** That girl is a fiend," said Mademoiselle Fan- 
nette, furiously, to Louise, when she found herself 
outside the door. ^^ I am assured she will come to 
shame, she will die in a hospital, in a prison, in 
a Magdalen. She is an infidel, who believes not 
God, neither fears man." 

Louise shuddered, and again the ready tears 
dropped from those clear, long, blue eyes which 
Greuze would so have loved to immortalise. 



\ 
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CHAPTER III. 



" Praise is the daughter of present power." 

SWIFP. 

LomsB foand herself anon in the large, rather 
dimly lighted refectory, where nearly fifty young 
ladies were partaking of a light repast of coffee 
and buttered cakes. 

Mademoiselle Fannette marshalled Miss Fairfax 
straight up to the centre table, as one in some 
sort of disgrace, and while the sobbing school-girl 
buried her sweet face in a scanty monchoir de 
'pouche^ the little irascible Frenchwoman haran- 
gued according to her best ability on the de- 
pravity of Miss Fleming, the culpable weakness 
of Miss Fairfax, and the] general and much-to- 
be-lamented spirit of insubordination, visible for 
the most part, she regretted to say, parmi lea 
Anglaisea, 
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Here mnrmnrs waxed loud around a smaller 
table, where a group of clear skinned English 
maidens were supping and chattering sociably. 

** Horrid old Fannette. The most awfully jolly 
thing I can think of would be to stick a pin 
into her up to the head, and then beg hep 
pardon. I could do it. Je vous demande pardon^ 
madame /" 

" What an accent yours is," remarked another 
young person. " It sets my teeth on edge." 

**Then I shall take every opportunity that 
offers of speaking horrid cockney French in your 
hearing. I like setting people's teeth on edge. 
Listen to her abuse of Fleming ; not that I like 
Fleming myself." 

" Neither do I. I wonder who could like such 
a conceited great maypole, as poor as Job and as 
proud as Lucifer, and only the daughter of a 
Scotch dissenting minister. I can't imagine how 
she has picked up her airs, and her perfect French 
accent. I think myself that the Fleming is a 
mystery. Who placed her here? What does 
she mean to do when she leaves school ? always 
abusing the life of a governess, and yet working 
so hard to prepare for it. I believe Cressida 
Fleming will turn out something very peculiar, 
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SO that none of us will care to acknowledge that 
we have been at school with her/* 

** 1 like her," said another voice ; " she is so 
handsome and graceful, and cleverer than all of 
us put together ; and she speaks truth.*' 

" Ah ! does she though,'* interrupted another 
voice ; *^ Fleming will fib with anybody when it 
suits her purpose." 

" I don't think so," said another timid voice, 
following in the steps of Cressida's defender; 
" she is honest at heart, but she is poor and un- 
happy ; poor thing I fancy how it would spoil (ywt 
tempers, if we were wretched pupil teachers. 
Why, I should go mad.' 

" I'd hang myself.' 

^* I should take a large dose of cold poison.' 

" Before that, I would stick my pin into Fan- 
nette," said the first speaker. 

" How that Louise Fairfax does cry. What a 
baby-faced simpleton." 

" Yes, I hate that coloured hair myself," said 
a very dark young lady, scowling at Louise; 
'' and how deficient that little idiot is. I would 
not put her in my nursery as an under nurse, if 
I were a lady with an establishment." 

" As you hope to be in ten years, ma chire.^^ 



It 
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^^ I call her face exquisite/' said one girl entha*^ 
siasticallj. 

^^ Call it what you like, ma cASrej^^ gigglod the 
first speaker. ^* Nobody will quarrel with you if 
you call it a superabundant areopagus, or au 
unmitigated conglomeration of materialistic and 
melodious tea-kettles." 

The young lady, the first speaker, possessed 
prominent black eyes, a ruddy complexion, a 
baronet for her father, the reputation of being a 
wit, was popular, wealthy, and owned numbers of 
fashionable firiends, who invited herself and her 
favourite school-fellows to balls and dinner parties, 

**0f course," continued this lady, more 
seriously when the suppressed convulsions 
which her allusion to tea-kettles had caused, had 
subsided among her school-mates. *^ Of course, 
it's not pleasant to hear Fannette abusing any 
English girl in that fashion; this Fleming 
is, at least, as good and as respectable as my 
mother's own maid, and I should not like to hear 
her abused by that French hag." 

*' Mademoiselle Fairfax," called out a neat 
French servant, in a shrill voice, as she appeared 
at the door. " Madame vous demande voiVy 8*il 
votis plait y dans la salonJ*^ 
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So Louise, all tear-stained as a dew-laden rose 
bud, was once more driven along through varioua 
passages. At last, a door was opened for her ;. 
she hid her eyes from a painful blaze of light, 
which struck upon them from the handsome gas 
chandelier; and then she stood upon the velvet 
pile carpet of Madame St. Jardine*s saloon. That 
lady, costumed tastefully, was fanning herself, 
and talking to a gentleman who stood by the 
fire-place, and whom Louise recognised as Doctor 
Quincey; there was the thin, intelligent face 
which had smiled on her in the morning. The 
doctor did not seem more than thirty years old, 
seen by gas light ; and Louise began to admiro 
him just a little, in her school-girl fashion. He 
knew better than to attempt to take the hand of 
the pupil teacher, in presence of the splendid and 
punctilious French woman, whom Cressida had 
styled the religious and gracious queen of the es- 
tablishment. He only bowed low, and then con- 
tinued an elaborate, well-accented French con- 
versation on music and the drama. 

Louise was desired to sit upon a low, soft 
stool, and frequently did Kobert Quincey, M.D., 
glance towards the modest, drooping head and 
rare face of the shabbily-attired school girl. 
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At last, Madame, a fine, full, Babens-Uko 
woman, of forty or so, with dewy black eyes that 
still flashed^ softened, and widened as they had 
done ten or fifteen years back — at last, Madame 
made a little gesture, half-condescending, half- 
imperious to Louise, so that the girl arose, ap- 
proached her, curtseyed deeply in the true 
Parisian style, and then stood with awe before 
this queen of the pension. 

^^ Enfant^'' said Madame, motioning towards 
her with her fan. ^* I have the lull authority of 
your papa to consign you to ce Monsieur, aud 
also of your mamma. It is, contrary, of course, 
to all rules of French etiquette ; but you are 
English, and your time will soon expire ; there- 
fore, you may go. You have my leave to go, if 
you like." 

" Mercie^ Madame," faltered Miss Fairfax, 

" Pardon me," said Dr. Quincey, in his softest 
voice ; ^^ but might I be permitted to ask if it is 
contrary to the rules of French etiquette to allow 
a girl as young as Louise to walk the Paris streets 
alone ?" 

*^The pupil teachers, the English pupil 
teachers, are permitted, when they seek positions 
at the various bureaux. My teachers have not 
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ttie time to chaperone them ; and, as in Londres, 
they go about alone, I permit them to do so 
here ; but my own pupils, those of rank and posi- 
tion, Monsieur, 1 especially guard them. I have 
now the daughter of an English baronet, Sir 
Lawrence Delgarry. " 

" Indeed," said the doctor, " I am delighted, 
I hope, Madame, that when I pay you another 
visit, you may tell me that you have the bloom- 
ing daughters of a duke under your admirable 
care." 

Louise opened her eyes with wonder, as she 
looked at Doctor Quin cey ; her amazement at his 
satirical daring almost overpowered her, and then 
she saw the Rubens-like lady colour hotly, and 
her well-rounded bust heave under its coverings 
of black lace. 

"You are too kind," said Madame, bowing, 
and trying to hit in return. ^* May I express the 
hope that when I meet with Doctor Qaincey 
again, he may be in the new character of Queen's 
physician ?" 

So the gentleman bowed to the lady, and the 
lady bent to the gentleman ; and then the doctor 
addressed Louise : 
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'^ To-morrow, Miss Louise, at twelve, I shall 
come for you ; will you be ready ?" 

She replied that she would ; and she was then 
marshalled from the room as she had been mar* 
shalled into it. 

Soon after, Doctor Quincey took a ceremonious 
leave of Madame St. Jardine. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" So on the tip of hia sabdmng toiifirae> 

All kind of argoments and qaestions deep. 

All replication prompt, and reason strong. 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep ; 

To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep. 
He had the dialect and different skill. 

Catching all passions in his crafb of will." 

"ALOYEJl'S Ck>MPULINT."— SHAEISPXABS. 

C!rossing a carpeted passage, Doctor Robert 
Qcincey was run against from a door, which 
opened upon it, and then his keen eyes en- 
countered a neat French bonney with round cheeks, 
and a snowy cap. 

*^ Pardon, Monsieur, voulez vous frCaccom* 
poffner? chez une demoiselle qui desire beaucoup 
de wis voir /" ' 

** Louise," said Doctor Quincey ; and a light 
came into his eyes, while the lines about his 
cynical mouth relaxed into a smile. 
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He followed the servant down the passage, 
tamed to the right, then to the left ; a door was 
opened, and he entered. It was locked on the 
outside by the bonne y who kept guard; and he 
then found himself facing Cressida Fleming. She 
could not speakj for her heart beat too fast ; she 
was as white as if she had fainted, so that her 
distinctly marked features seemed cut in marble, 
and the only colour about her, the warm glowing 
hair, but added to the pallor. 

Doctor Quincey recovered from his surprise, 
went close to her, and took both her damp hands 
tenderly into his own. 

" This is a surprise and a delight," he said, 
smiling. *'Come, re-assure yourself; I have 
some strong smelling salts; put that to your 
nostrils. Ah 1 now, the colour is coming again^; 
you are better now." 

*' Yes," faltered Cressida; and she drew her 
breath in a long sob. It seemed as if hysteria, 
that terror of unsympathising male humanity, 
threatened Miss Fleming. 

'^ Don't do that, for God's sake," said Doctor 
Quincey, hurriedly, and something like a frown 
wrinkled his brow. 

" I won't" 
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She seemed very obedient to him^ did this 
-eccentric Scotch girL 

" How did you know I was here, Cressida ?'* 

" Louise Fairfax told me of meeting you this 
morning, described you, and spoke your name." 

*^Did she?" he said, with an eager smile; 
** tell me, what did she say of me ?" 

^^ Very little," answered Cressida, so sorrow- 
fully that it seemed as if the effort to speak was 
costing her dearly. 

" Because I wish I knew what she said of me," 
continued Dr. Quincey, unmindful of the pain of 
Cressida; " she is a charming little child." 

" What do you mean to do with her ?" Miss 
Fleming asked, still speaking as with an effort. 

*^ I mean to take her home to her father, and 
to try and establish her more comfortably there 
than could be done here." 

" What is she to you?" 

Now the words came more quickly, and the 
tone of Cressida was sharpened. 

*' Don't talk so loud," said Doctor Quincey. 

^* What is she to you ?" Cressida repeated, but 
more doggedly than before. 

*'To me? nothing on earth but a charming 
child, in whom I take philanthropic interest, and 
i^hose father I very much esteem and pity." 
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^^ Philanthropic interest T' repeated Cressida. 
Her tone was strong and bitter. 

"You disbelieve me," said Doctor Qnincej, 
t^aressing Cressida's chiselled cheek, and laying 
hold of her white, unjewelled ear. She did not 
repulse these caresses; on the contrary, they 
seemed to have the effect of softening her angry 
feeling. Pain faded out of her face, followed by a 
look of tender resignation, which gave a Madonna- 
like expression to her statuesque head. 

" Let me see, how long is it since we met ?" 
said Doctor Quincey. 

*^Two years and two months." 

Cressida spoke slowly ; her head drooped. 
Doctor Quincey folded his arms about her. 

" Cressida, you should be stronger. I thought 
all this weakness in you was over. Two years and 
two months 1 You ought to have grown into a 
woman of resolve by this time. I am convinced 
you have it in you." 

*' What have I in me ?" she asked, raising 
her head and looking into his eyes. 

" The power of throwing oft' a weakness such 
as this, and turning your steps in another and 
a nobler direction." 

Cressida struggled for a moment fiercely to 
withdraw herself &om his embracing arm, whose 
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action seemed to contradict the coldness of the 
words. Doctor Quincey drew her nearer to him, 
however, bent his face towards hers like one who 
has a right to ask caresses, and will not be denied, 
and their lips met in a close, clinging kiss. Then 
Bobert Qaincey drew a little aside from Miss 
Fleming, and scrutinised each feature of her 
glowing face. 

**Tou have not changed for the worse," he 
said, with a soft smile. ^^ Why, how old are 
you, Cressida?'* 

"I am twenty-two," she said. 

" Well, now, how delightful to be only twenty* 
two, with your health and beauty, and large 
capacity for achieving something great and good 
in this queer world of ours. You should use it, 
Cressida, this world. Make it your oyster, as 
Shakespeare says somewhere or other.'' 

" Use it ?" repeated Cressida, dreamily. 

She had sunk upon a chair now, and leaning 
forward, she rested her face in her hands, her 
elbows upon the table. 

^^ Use it. You should make all things and 
•circumstances, and people subservient to one great 
€nd, and let that end be good," said Robert 
Quincej. 

TOL. L D 
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" I am so wretched/' moaned Cressida, ** m 
miserable. 

** I could never have believed/* her oompanion 
observed, looking at her with a strange, mixed 
smile upon his mouth. ** I never could have 
believed that you would have given way to this 
morbid, weak sentimentality. Oh t Cressida, 
when I first knew you how much you charmed 
me with your frank, noble freedom from all that 
cant and folly which I hate so much, and which 
makes me almost despise humanity, finding it so 
false to itself, and evidently to its Maker's pur- 
pose in creating it. Believe me, we were not 
sent into this world to enjoy it simply, to make 
our fortunes, to gratify our tastes and vanities 
by fine houses, fine living, fine dressing, fifte 
company, or even our human affections, by loving 
and marrying, and concentrating all our selfish 
interests within the narrow circle of something 
which is called * a home.* '* 

**Yet our Maker instituted marriage; it is 
ordained." 

"For those who are weak," said Robert 
Quincey, " for the every day herd. And lodk 
arotmd you, Cressida ; do not nearly all of these 
happy couples tire of their yoke fellows, Aeir 
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fsUow priscmers ? You have heard of the Divorce 
GoorUi, I coDJeeture, Cressida ; they do not pr^ 
sent a very inviting picture of that life which 
most single people covet so fervently." 

The cynical lines deepened aboat the mouth of 
Bobert Qaincey. 

Cressida was silently waiting for his words to 
flow on again, bat he paused for some time. 

**Why don't you speak, Cressida?" he said 
«t last. 

*• I have nothing to say, Robert." 

^^ Yonr looks show me, on the contrary, tiiat 
you have a great deal to say, only you won't siay 
it. You used never to be sulky, Cressida." She 
bent forward, hiding her face quite in her hands^ 
and then she said in a low voice, 

^^ I have not seen you for two years. I have 
thought of you night and day. 2Iow, when w,e 
meet, you scold me. Oh I you have a hard 
heart." 

^' I hope I have," he said, with a laugh, lean- 
ing across the table as he spoke, then seizing one 
of Cressida's hands, he pulled it away from her 
face. ^^ Look at me, Cressida ; might not 1 
€cmiplain that after an absence of two years jojx 
mH fikot so much as look at me ?" 

d2 
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In answer to this light banter the yonng sad 
face looked up at him. He saw the lines of pain 
npon it, and still Robert Quincej smiled. 

^^ So you think I have a very hard heart, do 
you?'* 

** Oh 1 you have, you have," she said, with a 
sob. " Don't be frightened," she added, biting 
her lip hard, ^^ I am not going to make a scene, 
nor to compromise youy'*^ and something like a 
sneer curled the lip which she had punished a 
moment before. 

" My heart is hard," said Doctor Quincey, 
drawing a chair close to hers, and taking both 
her unresisting hands into his own, ^^ because 
I have hardened it I have opposed it to mar^ 
riage, love, and small idolatries of that sort 
which would have made war against the purpose 
of my life — ambition. Now ambition, to achieve 
its ends, must be unfettered, Cressida Fleming. 
If I had married you two years ago where should 
I have been now ? A poor, struggling, hampered 
practitioner, with a wife and infants, and a pros- 
pect of a large increasing family, each child that 
was bom to me forming a new forged link in a 
chain to drag me down, confine my powers, and 
prevent them from soaring towards the heights 
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of science. I am to make great discoveries. I 
am to benefit bnman kind, I am to leave my 
name a legacy to those earnest workers and 
thinkers who shall come aftet me. Ton re- 
member reading Longfellow's Psalm of Life with 
me do yon not ? — ^ Not enjoyment and not 
sorrow.* ** 

She drew away her hands, interrupting his 
quotation with a passionate gesture of wild, im- 
patient anger. 

" Oh ! hush I hush I hush I Robert Quincey,** 
she said, holding her side and rocking herself in 
her pain. *' I cannot bear to hear you. You are 
all strength, you would say ; it seems to me you 
are all cruelty.'* 

His eyes flashed and he stood up with a very 
great deal of wrath expressed upon his pale face. 

" Are you going to lose your temper, and rant 
then, Miss Fleming?'' 

^* No, I am not going to rant ; I am going to 
bear all that you inflict as patiently as any 
Griselda. I am going to 'speak of you to the 
world as I have always spoken of you — as if you 
were some demi-god, a Sir Galahead is the cha- 
racter you are desirous to appear in upon the 
world's stage. Is it not ? I will swear that you 
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and, if jon mean to do snTthing at all with yoiir 
life, yoa should not devote it to useless regrets.*' 

Cressida^s great brown eyes were raised now, in 
passionate sorrow, to the keen, powerful face of 
Robert Quincey. 

" The other text, you yourself reminded me of^ 
Robert, just now, when you called me temptress 
and syren, and sat by in the strength of your 
manhood, despising the wreck you had made. I 
thought what old world precedent you had to- 
justify you in casting the stones of reproach at 
your weak fellow sinner. ^The woman whom 
thou gavest me, she tempted me, and I did 
eat.' " 

"You see you have the advantage over me,. 
Cressida, in being a Scotch woman, and the 
daughter of a minister to boot. Scotland is a 
pious country, I believe, and holy writ is taught 
thoroughly in all the schools for the young.. 
Perhaps you can remember another text, Cres- 
sida r 

" No, those are enough," she said, struggling 
hard with a rising sob in her throat, though 
keeping it down womanfully ; " but I will remind 
you of the old time at Concauldy, when you came 
up for the vacation from the University of Edirw 
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burgh, and lodged for the summer in my father's 
fiirm-house. That is three years ago ; three and 
a half, is it not ?'* 

" I really do not know, Miss Fleming," said 
Dr. Quincey, in a displeased tone; *' it seems 
five or six to me, but I take so little note of time, 
because I sjive my mind to far other things than 
the morbid retrospections of my idle days of holi- 
day and recreation. I need such for my health, 
and when I find myself in close proximity to a 
young, pretty, intellectual woman, [ take her 
sweet society as a boon from the Gods. I enjoy 
it as I should any other delight ; the flowers, the 
fields, the songs of the birds, the stroll among 
pleasant greenwoods, the climbing up a heath 
clad mountain, and standing on the breezy sum- 
mit, catching sight of the salt waves of the wide 
sea some hundreds of feet beneath ; then, the 
scent of the brine, and a wonderfully intelligent, 
cultivated, and handsome woman at my side, who 
could understand when I talked of other things 
than money making, fashion, or the like — ^yes, 
those were, indeed, pleasant days, Cressida, and 
I never recall them without a feeling of pleasure.'* 

" Recall them I Oh I Robert, they are never 
absent from my mind." 

D 5 
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She broke down, and wept, but very quietly. 

^ That is because you are a woman, and weak^ 
You know, Cressida, I told you from first to last 
that I should never marry.'* 

" I know you did, I know you did. You were 
80 cautious, Robert; you would not giv3 me a 
chance of reminding you of an inconvenient, un- 
fulfilled promise, but yoa looked and felt love, I 
really believe; and how often you told me that 
ours was a union of souls, far older and better 
than that conventional ordeal for which you ex- 
pressed such a hatred. I was a proud girl^ 
and hard to be won — I was, I was— although, at 
last, you made me so worship your intellectual 
powers, so idolise your pale face, that believing — 
oh 1 so firmly believing that a Sir Galahead — a 
pure-souled, giant-minded being, living for a great 
purpose, had set his strong love upon me, in full 
£Eiith that I was the only love of this man, and 
hardly thinking that sin which he advocated — I 
fell I" 

" We both fell, Cressida," said Robert Quin- 
cey, still speaking slowly, but frowning hard ; 
^ we have both tasted the sweet and the bitter 
of the forbidden apple ; but we are worse than 
fools if we permit that bitterness to poison our 
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whole lives, or to bring a deadly Dansea into our 
BooJsy 80 that henceforth they shall sicken at the 
names of ^ hope/ ^ work/ ^ ambition,' ^ honour.' 
There are crowns to be won in this world, Ores* 
aida, by him or by her who chooses to strive for 
them. I mean to win some before I die." 

^* You will doubtless win, Robert. Whatso- 
ever you set your mind to gain, you will assuredly 
gain." 

** You flatter me," he jsaid, smiling; "yet I 
believe much in the power of will, and I have 
said that I will make my life worthy ; it shall 
leave its mark upon my century." 

" Because it is not stained. That righteous 
judge, society, will not refuse to crown the head 
which has plotted the ruin of a girl, while upon 
ker head it will rain ashes, around her limbs it 
will wind sackcloth; and it will point its vir- 
tuous finger at her^ and tell her henceforth to 
hide her face. You know it will." 

•^ Indeed, I do not know anything of the kind. 
A woman who takes up the ill-paid, hackneyed 
profession of a teacher of youth, may, perhaps, be 
expected to h ive lived always in stritjt obedience 
to the tyrannical, narrow propiieties of life ; but I 
thought when you wrote and told me that you in* 
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tended to come to the continent for the purpose 
ot studying languages and people, that you had 
some intention of leaving the heaten track, and 
'striking out into a wider road.' You said so ; 
and I have always fancied, do you know, Cressida, 
that you would do something some day." 

^* Grod knows," she said, wearily ; then, after 
a pause^ ^^ true, sometimes I feel fired with am- 
bition, but my heart is so heavy." 

** Stuff I" he broke out, almost fariously^ 
*^ that is the way with the whole of you women ; 
love, love, love, a home^ a husband, a set of 
screaming children, badly dressed, coarsely fed, 
poorly educated at the best, a mean house, un- 
paid bills ; these are the miseries that people in 
our rank — people such as you and I — entail upon 
ourselves when we go into a church and join our 
lives into one, as it is termed. No, I have sworn 
never to bring these vulgar trials upon myself," 
added Dr. Quincey, gloomily. 

" I know you have, Robert ; but it is not that — 
it is the change in yourself. You no longer love 
me, your heart is marble towards me ; your let- 
ters grew so stiff that, at length, they gave me 
more pain than pleasure, and I did not call any 
more at the house where I had them addressed, 
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and I ceased writing to you. I meant to da 
something with my life, something that shoold 
make you proud of me, instead of being ashamed. 
I worked hard. I was waiting and hoping for 
something; I don't know what. To-day you 
come suddenly in my path, without knowing that 
I am at this very school, which, for some reason 
of your own, you seem to haunt, and I find you 
in full pursuit of another girL" 

Here Cressida, who had lashed herself into an 
anger that would no longer be subdued, rose again 
to her feet, and stood erect, with a glow upon 
either cheek, and a light upon her eyes, facing 
Dr. Robert Quincey. 

" You find me charged with a commission, 
which I have promised to execute, namely, to 
conduct a young and very pretty girl safely home 
to her father." 

*' How often will you call and lend her books, 
and try to improve her mind?" asked Cressida, 
scoflSngly ; ^^ you used to be very anxious once 
about the improvement of my mind." 

^* You are jealous, and, therefore, inaccessible 
to reason.'* 

" I am jealous ; yes, I am jealous, because I 
have sacrificed myself, given up my conscience to 
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remorse, and my life to reproaches ; and I find 
you can sit and smile at what was so much to mei, 
and show me how small it was to you. You de- 
ceived me T' 

" That is — pardon my hluntness — a falsehood. 
I never promised you marriage." 

" Marriage I marriage 1 who talked of mar- 
riage, Kobert Quincey? You were too wise to 
give me a weapon against yourself, in the shape 
of an unfulfilled distinct promise; but, oh 1 where 
is the love, the tenderness, the eternal faith which 
you swore to me, during these two or thiee happy, 
guilty weeks before you left the village of Oon- 
cauldy? Gone, gone, for ever." 

Robert Quincey rose and smiled. 

" Then all this accusation resolves itself into the 
one fact that I have not shown you enough of affec- 
tion during this little interview. Never mind, 
Cressida, we shall see each other again soon, if 
you will, and we will explain matters more 
lucidly ; perhaps we don't quite understand each 
other; eh?" 

There was a smile upon the lip of him who had 
been her lover, which wounded the soul of Cres- 
sida by its mingled pity and arrogance, and, 
perhaps, somewhat sensuousness. 
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*^ You mistake me," she said, passionately. 
** I do not wish to renew your affection ; it would 
never last, and it would leave me more desolate 
than ever. No ! no I no I I can live without you ; 
I will live without you." 

" 1 hope you will," he said, gravely. " I mean, 
I hope you will live nobly and wisely, whether 
you live without me, or Tvitk meJ*^ 

Cressida trembled from head to foot, as Doctor 
Qaincey spoke the last two little words, in a sub- 
dued, almost caressing voice. She had anchored 
her life upon this man, and this man's love. She 
could not see him leave her without one word of 
another meeting. He was approaching the door ; 
she followed him, and laid her hand upon his 
arm. 

^' Good bye, Robert." 

Her voice shook terribly. 

" Good bye, Cressida ; take some wine before 
you go to sleep. How hot your forehead is." 

*^ Do you quite hate me ?" 

" Foolish creature," he said, kissing her ; 
" how can you talk such nonsense, Cressida ?" 

" You leave Paris soon, Robert?" 

" I don't exactly know when, Cressida ; not 
this week, I think. I shall take Miss Fairfax to 
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the house of a lady friend of her stepmother's, 
but I shall see you again. I will write. How 
shall I direct?" 

^* Under cover to Jeanne, the servant who let 
you in." 

He took out his pocket-book and pencil. 
" What is the address, Cressida ?" 
*' Jeanne Madelon, Chez Madame St. Jardine, 
Rue des Arbres, 4, Quartier St. Germain, Paris." 
"There," said he, putting his book into his 
pocket when he had written the address. " Now, 
once more, good night, Cressida." 

He strained her as closely to his heart in a 
parting embrace as he had ever done in her in- 
nocent days, before he had opened her eyes upon 
his wide philosophy, and taught her to call things 
by other names than did her old Presbyterian 
father, the minister of bleak Concauldy Church, 
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CHAPTER V. 



"I may not evennore acknowledge thee. 

Lest my bewailed goilt should do thee shame; 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me. 

Unless thou take that honour from thy name; 
But do not so I love thee in sach sort , 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good report P 

Shakespeare (Sonnets)^ 

Miss Louisr Fairfax laid her pretty cheek upon 
her little white pillow case and closed the Greuze- 
like eyes, and sleep, sofc as the down upon an 
angel's wing, sealed up the snowy lids. Thus the 
beauty lay dreaming, and her dreams were calm, 
judging by the repose of the perfect face. The^ 
dreams of youth and innocence should be calm, 
even though poverty embitter the first, and subtle 
danger assail the last. So Louise slept, scarcely 
turning on her small frail bedstead for many^ 
hours* 
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Deep into the night this loxarious URConscioos-^ 
ness continned. Nor did the young school girl moan 
or start when a naked foot came pattering over 
the boards of the closet-Iike chamber, and a tall 
figure robed in a white garment stood by her 
side. This figure stooped towards the ground. 
The action was followed by a scratching sound, a 
sulphurous odour, and a faint blue fiame, which 
gradually broadened, deepened, and communicated 
its light to a thick wax bougie that was placed 
on the small painted chest of drawers containing 
the worldly possessions of Miss Fairfax. 

Cressida Fleming knelt on the cold floor by the^ 
side of the sleeping maiden, and looked at the 
rosy face lying warm upon its white pillow. 

" She is very beautiful," said Cressida, speak- 
ing aloud. " Her hair is pale gold. She looks 
fit to have been some French king's mistress 
under the old regime. I hardly think Jeanne du 
Barry could have been more exquisite. I wonder 
what her fate will be ? Marriage with some 
vulgar^ middle-aged rich man, and then — ^yes — a 
virtuous life, I think ; because she is a passion- 
less doll, all carmine, flax curls, and blue eyes, 
pink and white and pretty. She is too tame and 
timid to be otherwise than good. Yes, she will 
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be good, I suppose — as it is called. I think she 
looks as if she was meant to be good. She 
will never care for Robert Qaincey. He is a 
thin, unfashionable man, and she will listen 
wearily to his long golden speeches, which have 
sonnded like the harp strings of archangels to mj 
ears. He admires her — loves her, I suppose^ 
after his fashion. I would give as many years ot 
my life as there are fingers on that hand to know 
what is in his heart towards this rosebud Fairfax. 
Should I like to see her crushed and soiled, this 
rosebud ? Should I— ^should I now in my heart 
of hearts — " She paused a moment. " I don't 
know. My soul is so mad with jealousy, so 
stung with the knowledge that he is following 
and watching, and doing her homage, and humb- 
ling his great spirit before this baby because 
of her dollish face, that I — ^hate her. Yes, 
Louise, I hate you, child. I know you can help 
none of this. I know he fell in love with your 
photograph, which you dutifully sent home to 
your weak father, and I know he has come to 
gaze upon your beauty, and to take you safely 
home, actuated, as he tells me, by philanthropic 
aims. Ha I ha !" 

She laughed so sharply that Louise opened 
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her blae ejes wide, and started into a sitting^ 
posture. 

" Why, Cressida P' 

'^ Ah ! JOQ did not expect to see me, did you T^ 

'^Cressida, is there anything the matter? 
Hademoiselle Fannette — " 

^^ Is snoring, Miss Fairfax, and dreaming of the 
days when she did not wear &lse teeth and a 
wig." 

Louise laughed. 

^* Tou funny thing, Cressida ; there is nothing 
the matter ?** 

" Nothing. The French demoiselles are dream- 
ing of the days when they shall drive in the Bois, 
enveloped in five hundred guinea shawls ; and 
the English are asleep also. The whole set of 
empty pates are dreaming vulgar dreams of vul- 
gar vanity. The baronet's daughter is murmur- 
ing about her * mother's own maid,' and the Earl 
of Castlehard, and in short, all the amiable speci- 
mens of feminine humanity that make up a 
pension are floating upou the billows of sleep's 
mighty ocean. Each she sails in her proper 
pleasure boat— which means, you know, a dream 
manufactured out of the follies^ desires, and 
vanities of her own petty soul.' 
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•* Cressida, how you do seem to hate every* 
body." 

" Not a whit more than the rest of the world 
hate each other and me, Louise; only they min- 
ister to each other's wants — they exchange com- 
pliments, services, and so on. One ignoramus 
entreats a girl^ whose skull has not so many 
inches of thickness as her own, to help her with 
e lesson, and then she of the thicker organisation 
procures an invite for the other trifler, who goes 
straightway to a ball, and enjoys herself accord- 
ing to her lights. Either she flirts with an officer 
who wears a pretty moustache, or she makes her- 
self iU with lemon ices and bonbons. Then the 
week after she does another exercise for the 
thicker skull, in hopes of gaining another re- 
ward." 

" You have helped me sometimes, Cressida," 
said Louise, " and I have no lemon ices to give 
you — no invitations either." 

" I have not often helped you. Miss Fairfax," 
said Cressida, pushing away the hand with which 
Louise would have caressed her, ^^ and I detest 
thanks." 

" Will you get into my bed, Miss Fleming ? — 
it is a cold night*' 
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'< Thank yoa, no. I prefer sitting her^" said 
Cressida, in a short, abstracted tone. 

^ Oressida, I remember one false, mean thing 
I hav^ done towards yoo. Before I go away I 
mnst tell yoo. Yon know when MadeBQK>iselIe 
Fannette was scolding ns, I threw all the blame 
opon jou. I said that yon had forced me into 
the garden." 

<' Well, so I bad, Mias Fairfax ; it was true." 

^^ Tes, but it was so mean of me. I ought Bet 
to have been such a coward, but I am so timid/' 
said rosebnd Louise, looking up all sweet and 
tear stained into the cold, strongly-diiaelled &ce 
of her schoolmate. ^^ I forget my duty when I 
am frightened." 

'* That is a pity," said Cressida, " bat pmy do 
not distress yourself. I assure you I never notioed 
what you said." 

"Cressida, I wish yon would not hate i»^" 
said Louise, crying. " What have I done to 

ycm?" 

*^ I do not believe that I really hate yon," said 
Miss Fleming ; ^^ time will show. It depends 
upon how you act towards Doctor Quincey." 

" T will do just whatever you like," said Louise 
eagerly, and she clasped her little hands* 
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** I don*t know how 1 wish you to act towsfds 
Um^ and that is the trath ; for if he made kive to 
jrou, and you dared to scorn him, to give him an 
hour's pain^ I would tear you in pieces. '* 

« Oh I Cressida 1'' 

" He is — he has been — my friend, Louise, and 
lie is, in my sight, the greatest and strongest 
man upon the earth. You must never dare to 
despise him. You,'' she said, trembliug witii 
passionate emotion, and holding the tiny hand of 
Louise between her own powerful and nervous 
palms, as though she would never let it go again«-^ 
^* You must not triumph over him if he loves you 
^nd you do not love him. You must not triompb 
over him^ o? mock, or torment him, as missish 
Ibols do when they have the power. Promise me 
that." 

" I promise that — I do indeed ; Til never mock 
at Doctor Quincey.** 

" Then I tell you you are poop-^and Robert 
Quincey, who is poor also, and who hates the idea 
4of marriage even with riches, beeaime it is an 
institution which his reason does not saaction, 
Robert Quincey will never mariy yocL I told 
you that in the garden, Louise." 

•• I know you did." 
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" But he may — don't be frightened — he may 
^Lsk you to live with him without marriage; then 
what shall you say, Louise ?'' 

'* Oh I I shall be so shocked, so pained ; and 
papa would shoot him dead.'' 

Cressida's bitter laugh rang through the little 
room. " Your papa is a poor, proud gentleman, 
jealous of what he terms his child's honour. 
What a narrow minded old person, Louise I" 

"Ohl Cressidal" 

^^What a weak, selfish pandering to stupid 
<K)nyentionalities I what a clinging tooth and nail 
to old monkish absurdities I So that unless you 
are blessed by some over fed rector, or half starved 
curate in some rickety country church, or in some 
Tespectably-built and painted London edifice, your 
father will compel you to a life of celibacy. Very 
well, Louise," 

" What do you mean, Cressida ?" 

^^ Oh I nothing. I am only laughing at this 
old foolish weakness of narrow-minded fathers* 
I have a father, Louise — a large old man, with 
very honest blue eyes, who believes all through 
the Bible, from Genesis to Bevelations, and— do 
you know — I believe he would rather see me lying 
dead than breaking any of the narrow rules with 
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inrliicli society has hedged as round. Yet Louisei 
far be it from me to corrupt your yomig mind. 
This is the usual ending of all the glorious lo^es 
which are untrammelled by the fetters of the 
Church — the man goes his way, to seek new con- 
quests ; the woman, if she be weak, dies of grief. 
But, and if she be strong, she girds up her loins 
to the battle^ she wages war with the world, she 
conquers some of its prejudices, or she dies in the 
eflfort" 

Cressida stood up in her energy and stretched 
out her arms, her face glowed, her eyes shone, 
she seemed a statue of some Bomaa maiden, clad 
in that one white garment, and with her bright 
hair wound in a great wreath about her classic 
head. 

" Louise," she said, more softly, " be on your 
guard, child ; be gentle with Robert Quincey, be 
careful of his feelings ; he has fine, tender feel- 
ings ; conceal his faults. But if you would be 
happy, believe all the old tales about clergymen, 
and churches, and marriage service, and do not 
soar into the regions of a too wide philosophy, 
or else, poor bird, you may chance to come down 
to earth again, with a bleeding breast and a 
broken wing. Good night now, Louise." 

VOL. L B 
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CHAPTER VL 



** MMxnMge wmi a pliaiitcmk from wliidi he ihnnk. Era, wiftii 
folded wings and bxokea bov, vma, u> him, an ima^ of Hear." 

G. H. Lewss* *' Lets or Gokthk."* 



LouBSE Fairfax saw more of Paris darLag the 
two days that followed her removal from the 
pension than she had during the two years of hsa^ 
service and education. She went to the Louvre^ 
to the Bois, to the Luxembourg, to the Fran^aise ; 
Her new friend was extremely kind and delicate 
in his attentions to her, so much so that she 
could not help wondering sometimes whether or no 
Cressida Fleming was not a little mad, especially 
in hinting that, within the bounds of possibility, 
Dr. Quincey could ever propose to do the least 
thing about the propriety of which a single ques* 
tion could be raised. In taking her to the theatre 
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he but gratified a wish of her fether, who had 
stated in one letter that he should like his little 
^1 to see a French play before she came home ; 
while, in all the intimate and friendly relations 
which at once sprang into existence between the 
man and the young girl, the element of admo* 
nition played a far more considerable part than did 
that of flattery, for Robert Quincey delighted in 
administering sage advice. He appeared to hate 
everything eviL 

His system of ethics was pare, his standard of 
virtue was high. There were few of the teachings 
of Plato which he had not learned, yet he quoted 
the philosophy of Bacon, striving to simplify 
what was incomprehensible to the understanding 
of simple Louise. He urged upon her the re- 
nunciation of self in the abstract, yet shewed him- 
self almost tenderly solicitous,both for her welfare 
and for that of her struggling father. But Miss 
Fairfax was conscious of a lurking feeling of 
ingratitude and impatience. 

She listened wearily to Dr. Quincey's discourses, 
and, once or twice, with difficulty, restrained a 
pretty little yawn from widening her tiny moutlu 
Dr. Quincey perceived it ; a look of pain came 
into his face, and the heart of the school girl 

B 2 
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smote her ; therefore, she smiled divinely at this 
^^ thin, unfashionable man/' as Cressida had 
termed him, and then she beheld a beam of 
happiness in his large black eyes, the light 
whereof made them exceedingly bright 

He had taken her to a private hotel, presided 
over by an elderly English widow, an acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Fairfax, her step- mother. 

Madame (Jachette had married a Frenchman, 
and now eked out an anxious and precarious 
living by letting rooms to, and providing dinners 
for, English and foreign visitors of moderate 
means. In Paris, the city of enormous rentals, and 
where the common necessaries of life seem to 
cost treble their real commercial value, Madame 
Cachette had great difficulty in keeping out of 
debt, in fact, she did not keep out of it, but was 
always struggling therein, like the poor insect 
whom fate, or human fingers, has plunged into a 
basin of water. How often he seems to touch the 
side — the cruel slippery side — but it eludes his 
feeble, furious eflforta again, and yet again. Thus 
struggled Madame Cachette, and the signs of the 
struggle were visible in the widow's pinched 
cheeks and tightly drawn mouth. She was a 
lady-like woman, and had been a governess ; she 
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was very polite and kind to Louise, gave her a 
pretty little sitting room, with a sofa-bedstead, 
a small square of carpet on the floor, a gilt clock 
CD the mantel-piece, and a box of primroses in 
the window-sill. She came and talked to her 
while the school girl ate her solitary breakfast, 
lind at night she kissed her before Louise lay 
down on the queer, cosy little sofa-bedstead, and 
always asked how she had enjoyed herself that 
day. ^* Very much indeed, Madame," was the 
invariable reply of Miss Fairfax. 

Louise met Dr. Quincey afterwards in Madame 
Cachette's large dining salony where there was 
a stove, at which you could not warm your hands, 
and near this stove, the energetic Doctor would 
establish himself with Miss Fairfax, asking her 
what she would like to do, and laying down plans 
for the day's pleasure. 

" Then to Versailles we will go to-day. Is that 
decided ? Very well. Miss Louise, I shall be only 
too delighted to have your company." 

To Vsrsaillf s accordingly Dr. Robert Quincey 
conducted Miss Fairfax ; he led her from gallery 
to gallery, and talked to her as a philosopher 
might of the grandeur and beauty, the hollowness 
and dissatisfaction, of the world and the world's 
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prizeB. Sitting, when Tathe? fittigaed, in a qtaat 
recess of one of the rooms, Bobert Qainoey thus 
disoonrsed nntU Lonise grew pnzzled with what 
sonnded to her inexperienced ears like ccmtra-- 
dictions in the the(Hnes of her new firiend. 

^^ After all, we are the people, Louise, who 
enjoy whatever beauty, genius, and power hare 
gathered together into these palaces of art It is 
not the possessor of all this wealth who is to be 
envied ; he has to endure the responsibQities of 
rank, and is burdened with the cares, the mismes 
which riches entail. How wide those blue eyes 
open, Miss Louise," said Robert Quincey, with a 
soft laugh, ^^ when I speak of the miseries at 
wealth; now, I am perfectly sincere in what I 
say, my dear — I assure you I am. It is a very 
great thing to be a producer of what gives plea-^ 
sure, help, instruction to the human race— nay, I 
would even say that the great discoverer, the man 
who has benefited his species — a man like 
Jonncr, for instance — is a man who is as 
worthy of honour as the munificent millionaire, 
or the beneficent prince who opens his palace 
gates wide, that men may enter and learn, in 
•omo sort, a small portion of what art teaches. 
Ah t I am i^uch a confounded talker; how tired 
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you are of me, Louise. I am oonfideDt you 
haven't heard a word of what I was saying.'' 

*^ Oh, yes — yes, I have," said Louise, with a 
burning blush, and repressing a little incipient 
yawn ; ** it is very kind of you to take so much 
pains to explain things. I like to hear you talk 
very much." 

^ You are kind to say so,** returned Robert 
Quincey ; but he looked sad while he spoke, for 
the protestations of Louise were tinctured with 
much of the trepidation which distinguishes a 
reprimanded child whp excuses itself. ^^ I 
wish I could hit upon some topic that could in- 
terest you; but you see I am a grave worker, a 
thinker. Young ladies don't like grave workers 
and thinkers. I wish I knew how to talk to you, 
Louise, about balls and ball costumes ; you 
would like that." 

** Oh, no 1 I have never been to a ball." 

" But you would like to go ?" 

" Oh, yes I oh, no — I mean." 

" You mean yes," said Doctor Quincey, coldly ; 
** always speak the truth, Louise." 

« Indeed, I try to." 

**Well, don't cry," looking tenderly in her 
face ; ** don't cry, Louise.'* 
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Doctor Qnincey smiled very affectionately at 
Miss Fairfax, and he imprisoned one of her small 
hands between his own. 

" Always speak the tmth, dear ; believe me^ 
there is nothing so great, in all reflections of life^ 
as tmtb. I, for instance, am ever seeking after 
truth ; until I find it I shall not rise above a 
mediocre practitioner. One day I hope to be as 
great as — as anybody who has gone before me m 
the fields of science ; then I shall be able, per- 
haps, to have a beautiful villa somewhere or 
other, rooms enriched with fine paintings, and 
adorned with sculpture and flowers, and every- 
thing that makes life beautiful; life of a 
mean, shifting, poverty sfcricken sort, is really 
moral purgatory ; it may be endured, but it can 
hardly be that, unless by philosophers like my« 
self. Yet I feel most acutely all the rough, un« 
lovely, common-place of life. I am an Epicurean 
by organisation; a Stoic, in fact, because I 
am a philosopher; I wait patiently for my 
day. I mean to enjoy myself, Louise.'* 

" I hope you will. Doctor Quincey." 

A beautiful creature who listens to your dis- 
course, not half comprehending its spirit— one 
who chimes in with a tame, fatigued common- 
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place, at just the most common -place of your sen- 
tences ; a beautiful creature who, however amia- 
ble she may be, still thinks you a terrible bore in 
her mute, shy little heart of hearts, and who is 
so frank and simple, that the thought looks at 
you through the windows of her blue eyes, in 
spite of an ardent wish to hide it far away. Such 
a beautiful creature is a companion at once pro- 
voking and fascinating to a man of Robert 
Quincey's order. 

" Hang it," said he, laughing a vexed but 
kindly laugh ; ^' what shall I talk to her about ? 
Come, help me, Louise, I can't hold my tongue— 
I am a regular chatterbox; tell me what I 
shall talk about, and I'll begin, but I never 
know what to say to most young ladies, unless I 
make love to them." 

Louise gave a great, frightened start ; she re- 
membered Oressida, and she drew her small hand 
suddenly from the grasp of Dr. Quincey, who was 
still holding it. 

" Why, what's the matter, Louise?" 

The doctor's tone was pained, reproachful, 
shocked. 

"Nothing." 

" Truth, young lady, truth ; you look pale and 

E 5 
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frif^Iitonod bocause I said that I never knew 
what to say to ladies unless I made love to them. 
Are you afraid that I am going to make love to 
you r 

<<()h, nor 

'^ YoH, yo8, Miss Fairfax, you are afraid; and 
tlio rotiHoii you are afraid is that somebody has 
ipokoii evilly of me. I am confident of it.** 

** Nobody has spoken evilly,** said Louis e> 
etinumtly. 

** Have they not?" said Robert Quincey. " Well, 
I am glad of it ; but somebody has told you to be 
on your guard — you know they have.** 

Tho groat dark eyes seemed to Louise to have 
blaok lights in tlioni, which read her little secret 
in Kpito of herself. 

Ilolx^rt. Quini^oy looked very wrathful, but more 
painod than wraUifuL 

*' I must insist upon your telling me everything^ 
that Crossida Fleming has told you in regard to 
inysolf. Come, Louise, I am your father's friend 
— your protector for the time, and I have a 
right to demand the truth ; tell me every* 
thing 1'* 

" Oh I I can't.** 

" Then, clearly,shehastoldyouevilof me,*' said 
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Robert Quinoey, who could not comprehend how 
a woman may utter a caution, and yet speak 
no ill of the person named, bring no accpsation 
against him, but the rather exalt him as an indi- 
vidual^ while she warns away the inexperienced 
from a credence in his too wide theories. 

To no more than this had her advice to Miss 
Fairfax amounted, but Robert, leaping to a con* 
elusion that would have rendered Cressida ignoble^ 
had it been correct, ready as a man too often is to 
attribute not only every weakness, but even every 
meanness, to the woman who has loved him too 
well. Robert believed, and not all the protestations 
of little earnest Louise could have shaken that 
belief, that he stood condemned in her eyes, €md 
that the small sixteen-year-old ears had listened 
to the tale of his guilt 

His heart and soul set themselves hard against 
Cressida ; his rage took the cold form of a piti- 
less inaccessibility ; a sardonic sneer made his 
cynical mouth Mephistophelianinits expression. 

Louise, flushed, tender, anxious to soothe him, 
cried out, 

" Indeed, indeed, indeed, Cressida told me 
nothing evil of you 1 ^he seemed to— almost to 
love you. I mean, she said you were the greatest 
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and strongest man^in mind, she meant — ^in tiie 
world. Oh I she is very kind towards yon; she 
spoke highly of you, indeed, Doctor Qnincey.'' 

** I am very mnch obliged to her/* he said, with, 
a short laugh. ^^ Now, Lonise, time is precioos ; 
I can't afford to waste it in idle qnestioning. 
Tell mo everything that she said.*' 

Louise remembered Cressida had said that 
Doctor Quincey might ask her to live with him 
without marriage, since marriage was an instita- 
tion which his reason refused to sanction, and 
this single sentence had graven itself indelibly 
upon the sixteen-year-old mind. It is amazing 
how ductile the mind of youth is to receive the 
impression of anything wrong or equivocal ; how 
ready the youngest grown daughters of Eve are 
to seek after the fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil ; how eagerly these fairest and 
simplest of the children of the common 
mother listen to details respecting the serpent and 
his wickedness, what fruit he has cankered, what 
waters he has poisoned. 

Had Cressida betrayed herself and Bobert 
Quincey to Louise, it is (alas 1 for young feminine 
nature I) probable that Louise would have listened 
eagerly to every word, and have taken as much 
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care as she knew how of the painfully common 
story. As it was, the one sentence regarding a 
possibility of wrong had not by any means been 
forgotten, and Robert Quincey misread the blush- 
ing, shamed face which would not, could not» 
look into his own. 

He believed that Miss Fairfax knew of his past^ 
its passion, its sophistry, its remorse, its pitiless- 
ness, its changeableness ; he was as pale as Louise 
was flushed. In those few moments, acting upon 
a wrong supposition, the man himself, excused 
himself to the little school girl. It was not the 
rdle of conduct which he had laid down ; he would 
have hated another man (in theory) who should 
have taken an innocent child by tlie hand and led 
her to the brink of such precipices, asking her to 
look into their dark, deep depths, and to believe 
that after all there was not so much harm or 
danger below : he had descended into them. 
There he was, respectable, kindly, philosophical^ 
self-denying, hard-working, bearing no stain, no 
visible stain, to mark that he had ever plunged. 

" She told you, of course, about — herself?'* 

" Oh, no !" 

" She told you," persisted Robert Quincey, 
with a cold, nervous smile, ^' how we first became 
acquainted. I lodged at her father's house. 
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He is a stupid old Presbyterian minister. I went 
there for my health in the Tacation. I was a 
student in the University of Edinburgh, and I, 
Heaven knows, had no more intention of 
falling in love with Miss Cressida Fleming than 
I had of getting into her father's pulpit and 
preaching to the clodpoles. Marriage is riot in 
my line. I never mean to marry. Ah I she told 
you that, did she ? Warned you of me. Yes, 
take care, Louise ; I am a terrible fellow. It is 
strange, though, that your good father has com- 
missioned me to take charge of his very pretty 
daughter. Why, Louise, you must have been in 
the greatest dread of me, my dear. I wonder 
you have come out with me at all. Have you 
not been expecting every moment a most pas- 
sionate declaration of love, such as you see re- 
presented on the stage ? Did you not make up 
your little mind what answer you should give 
the wicked man when he began his naughty 
speeches ? That is why you have been so ehy and 
frightened. Poor young lady !" 

And Doctor Quincey laughed. 

Louise, seeing him angry and wishing to con- 
ciliate him, nervously tried to laugh also, and 
make it all right again. 

Doctor Quincey, grave and wrathful, continued. 
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** I have resolved never to marry because I dis- 
approve of a union for life for myself. I know I 
am not very constant. My standard of female 
purity, excellence, beauty, intellectuality, is so 
high that I despair of ever meeting the divinity 
to whom I would consent to fetter myself for life. 
Why, if you, with your beauty and gentleness, 
had Miss Fleming's intellect, there would still bo 
another element wanting to make up the lady 
whom I would marry." 

"You may never meet such a lady,** said 
Louise, piqued, and quickly comprehending this 
part of Doctor Quincey's discourse. 

" Of course I never shall," said Robert, taking 
the hand of Louise for a moment, and then 
dropping it again. ** Of course I never shall, and 
so I shall never marry; and, indeed, if I found 
that standard of perfection, I should doubt my 
power of constancy for life. I hate the marriage 
tie. I told Miss Fleming that during the first 
week of our acquaintance, and I made up my 
mind to resist her fascinations. I always make 
up my mind to resist the fascinations of women 
altogether. I hold the doctrines of St. Paul and 
the first fathers of the Church. I think the ideal 
life is a pure life, untrammelled hy ties and un*- 
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stained by mere hnman passion. I have some 
powers which my contemporaries have styled 
genius. I have already made one or two scientific 
discoveries, and it is prophesied that I shall make 
medical science other and greater than it is, and 
as I purpose to devote my life to this object, I 
have no time nor inclination for the narrow bind- 
ing domesticities of a home. I labour under 
what Mr. G. H. Lewes styles the tyranny of ideas. 
Let me quote from him a sentence or so. He 
says, ^ This tyranny coerces greater men, genius 
hurries along its relentless path with something 
of the fierce beneficence of nature working the 
greatest benefits with instruments of pain.' So 
I have given pain to Miss Fleming, because I pur- 
pose devoting my life to the benefit of humanity. 
I could not really consent to pass it with her in 
Concauldy Grange I" 

Again the short bitter laugh. 

Louise felt very safe with Dr. Quincey now. He 
do wrong ? He ? He was too exalted and too 
unselfish even to marry. 

" But I am not infallible. I generally act up to 
what I preach, not always — not always. Miss 
Louise. There is such a thing as human love, 
and the fiat has gone forth that nearly all of us 
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must succumb to its influence, either one way or 
another. Half the suffering in this world is 
brought upon us by what we term our affections. 
They are used by Providence itself to punish us. 
The woman or the man who has never loved has 
never suffered the subtlest, keenest pain that our 
nature is capable of enduring. Miss Fleming 
was sufficiently charming to win me ov^r for a 
time — restless, weak, fallible. But I never 
deceived her, and her love for me was the most 
extraordinary and violent manifestation that 
ever made a woman stoop from her dignity. She 
has slandered me to you ; now you shall hear the 
truth in regard to her." 

" No ! she did not, she did not," murmured 
Louise, lowering her head ; " you quite mistake. 
Oh 1 poor, poor Cressida." 

Robert laughed his short, vexed laugh. 

" The weakness of the woman to tell a girl — ^a 
mere child I I care nothing about myself. Ah ! 
you should not hear such tales. Your papa 
would not like you to hear such tales. What will 
he say to me ?'* and the great speaking eyes were 
raised to those of Louise. 

" I shall never tell any body, if you wish 
not." 
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** So young ladies always say. And I snppose 
OTery acquaintance in London will know it befoxe 
the end of a week. K you are not tired of sitting 
here, young lady, I am." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" He that is thrown, would dvdr wrestle." 

Old English Psotbbb. 

The young Scotchwoman sat alone in the small^ 
bare closet where she slept. A bougie stood 
alight upon the mantelshelf ; a trunk, half packed 
and open, was in the centre of the floor ; various 
articles — ^linen, dresses, books, letters, sketches, 
and a few trinkets — were littered about upon the 
narrow bed, the chest of drawers, and the single 
chair. Miss Fleming appeared to have paused 
in her pcicking. She was seated at the foot of 
her bed, seeming wearied and abstracted, or as 
though she had hardly made up her mind what 
bold move to make next in this dreary game of 
life. Presently there came a low, soft rap at 
her door. 
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EnireZj^^ cried out Miss Fleming, " ee fCest 
pas fermSj*^ and thereupon entered Jeanne 
Madelon, the Normandy girl, with high^ white 
cap, red cheeks, and doable chin. 

'^ Ah ! Mademoiselle, I must indeed lock the 
door, or Ma'm'selle Fannette will discover all." 

Cressida did not reply, so Jeanne locked the 
door. 

^^ Ah ! Mademoiselle, what a confusion is here ; 
but. Mademoiselle, it pours with rain. You mean 
not to leave to-night ?" 

" Have you been out and ordered the voiture?^^ 

" Mais^ ouiy Mademoiselle." 

" Then why waste time in talking about the 
rain ?" 

"And Mademoiselle," persisted Jeanne, be- 
ginning to sort the linen of the young lady, 
" Mademoiselle goes then to the apartment of 
Ma'm'selle Fairfax. Is it not so ?" 

" Yes," was the short answer. 

Presently Cressida looked up suddenly. 

" Jeanne, you are certain that there has not 
been a letter for me ?" 

^' Pas une seuly^ returned Jeanne, with fervour. 

" I am glad I know where to find Louise," 
murmured Cressida, in English. *^ He will not 
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be far from her," and the passionate red lip 
<5urled. 

** Mademoiselle's English stockings are of the 
most fine,'* observed Jeanne, rolling up a pair. 

Presently she laid her hand upon a gold neck- 
lace, to which was attached a small gold heart, 
with a carbuncle in the centre on one side, and 
a. locket for hair on the other. 

•' Ahl que c'estjoUe cela^'* cried Jeanne, moving 
the slender gold beads along the string. 

It was an old-fashioned, yet elegant little 
ornament, which had belonged to the mother of 
Robert Quincey, and he had given it as a love 
gage to Cressida, in the first days of his passion. 

*' Give it to me," said Cressida, harshly, 
^^ donnez la moi.^^ 

Jeanne gave it to her in a quick, frightened 
manner, as though she thought Mademoiselle 
Fleming had been suspicious of her honesty. 
Then Cressida clasped the necklace round her 
throat, and hid the heart from view. 

*' Here are more of the ornaments of Mademoi- 
selle," said Jeanne, in a hurt voice, handing 
Cressida a little gold watch, attached to a thin 
silver chain and a couple of rings. 

"That ruby ring was my mother's," said 
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Cresida, slipping it upon her finger, ^^ and that 
plain guard I bought myself; that watch you 
gave me, my good, unconscious father, who 
would die or curse me, if you knew. Jeanne," 
suddenly interrupting herself, ^^ I give you my 
gold watch^leave me the chain — but the watch 
is yours in return for the services you have done 
me." 

^* MaiSy Mademoiselle/' and the eyes of Jeanne 
grew large with surprise and joy. 

^* Say nothiag ; you know how much I hate a 
lot of words, and to-night, mere chat would 
drive me wild. Tell me what time it is.*' 

" ^'ear upon ten, Mademoiselle." 

^* Make haste with my things into the trunk; 
first help me on with my bottmesy 

That night Miss Fleming practised what some 
people call "fine lady airs." She abandoned 
herKclf to the luxury of being waited on by the 
assiduous, active, and really grateful Jeanne. 
She let the girl lace her boots, cloak her, even put 
on her gloves and button them. Either there 
was a love of indolent repose latent, if not always 
manifest, in this sensuous yet strong nature, or 
else Miss Fleming was so worn out by her day's 
labour, and so dispirited at not having received 
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a ktter from Robert Qaincey, that she could not 
exert herself 

At last the trunk was corded by the neat- 
fingered woman, and Cressida's dark blue bonnet 
was placed over her wreaths and loops of rich 
hair. 

"I am ready now," said Miss Fleming. "Gto 
and bring the cab to the garden door ; you have 
the key. When everything is arranged, return 
to me." 

Marie Antoinette could hardly have given her 
x)rders with more calmness and dignity on the 
night of her luckless flight to Varrennes. Pre- 
sently Jeanne came in again. The Norman wore 
no shoes. 

" All is qaiet, Mademoiselle," she said, pois- 
ing the trunk easily on her head. " Mademoi- 
selle Fannette is in the classe, at supper with the 
other teachers. But, Mademoiselle, your boots 
will creak." 

** Give me your stockings to pull over them," 
said Miss Fleming, quickly. 

Jeanne obediently stripped her fat, little feet, 
and Cressida pulled the stockings as well as she 
could over her own boots. Then the two went 
along the narrow deserted passage — past two open 
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doors of rooms^ where some dozens of demoiselles 
lay sleeping, or chatting in whispers, and down 
stairs, three flights, to a kitchen ; thence into a 
passage. Load sounds of mirth came from an ad- 
joining room, and a Bacchanalian song smote 
upon the ear of Cressida. 

" That vile Pierre, the son of the eofnderge^ said 
Jeanne, making a gesture of exaggerated disgost, 
which the dim light of the oil passage lamp re- 
vealed to Miss Fleming ; ^^ all the servants are 
safe in there ; follow me. Mademoiselle, now; this 
step — ah, mind the step. Mademoiselle; are jou 
hurt ?" 

"Not in the least," said Cressida; 'Mead 
on. 

They were presently in the wide, stiffly, laid out 
garden. 

It was a warm night for February ; the rain 
bad ceased, and a few stars were alight ; the bare 
branches of the trees made a pleasant sound on 
the breeze, as though they whispered of the com- 
ing summer. Cressida looked up at the pension^ 
a black mass pierced, here and there, with lights 
in the windows. She was running away from 
school, bribing a servant to disobedience, and 
pursuing a man who had scorned her, and shewed 
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her his scorn. The thought of what she was 
doings and of what she had done^ smote apon her 
like a wounding blow, but she laughed softly to 
herself. 

" I am a wretch," said Cressida, *' a wicked 
creature, one against whose name all good people 
would write reprobate ; only, who are these good 
people? are not many of them very selfish 
and terribly mean ? do not most of them bear 
a strong family likeness to that oldest of my 
acquaintances, the Pharisee in the parable, ' God, 
I thank Thee,' they say, when they pray. For 
me, I seldom pray ; my heart is too hard and too 
heavy." 

Then she stepped into the voiture which was 
waiting for her at the gate, and gave her hand 
to Jeanne, who kissed it fervently. 

The cab rolled oflf into the night, and Jeanne 
returned to the house to , rejoice over her 
gold watch, to fear that she should be found 
out, to pity Cressida, and to wonder vaguely 
whatever was the matter \avec cette demoiselle. 
Meanwhile, directed previously, the voiture went 
swiftly to the other side of Paris, and deposited 
Miss Fleming at the door of the hotel where 
Louise Fairfax lodged. Cressida inquired for her. 

VOL, L F 
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YeSj she was ap-stairs^ and was just then playing 
a little game of cards with some of Madame 
Cachette's lady boarders, before retiring to rest 
Would the lady send up her name ? Yes, 
Mademoiselle Fleming. So the name went up, 
and then out flew Louise, pitying and affectionate, 
to the staircase. She stood under a feeble oil 
lamp, which made the melancholy landing place 
more melancholy. She seized both hands of her 
schoolmate in her own. 

" Oh ! dear Cressida, how did you get away, 
and so late ?" 

" I am never going back. I ran away. *' 

" Good gracious ! How ever did you ?" said the 
school girl. 

*' Never mind now. Do you think this lady 
could let me a bedroom ?" 

^^ OhI she has lots to let, and can't hardly ever 
let them." 

" Louise, ma chire^ your English has not im- 
proved within the week ; but you look very lovely 
in that low dress. Do they all dress for dinner 

here?" 

" Oh yes ; but my shabby, shabby frocks ; this 
old thin black thing, and so short," and Louise 
stepped back to shew the deficiency in her 
skirt. 
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Never mind. I feel like a grim ogress by fhe 
side of yon, child. Yon are so pretty, Louise, that 
yon might tempt a king to marry yon if yon wore 
rags." 

<' I do hate shabby dothes ; all the ladies here," 
dropping her voice to a confidential whisper, 
" dress beantifhlly/* 

" Do they ?" 

*• I feel quite ashamed before them." 

** Is Dr. Qoinoey here ?" 

**No," answered Louise, in a low, shocked « 
pained voice. She remembered the tale he had 
told her. She wondered how Cressida could 
name him. 

*• Where is he ? What is his address" 

<' 9, Rue de Richlieu." 

"Is he there to-night?" 

" Yes, studying ; I think he said he meant to 
read all night." 

** He often does," said Cressida, with a siglu 

^^ Well, come into the salon now and see 
Madame, and have some coffee, and ask the price 
of a room, will you ?" 

" No, not now ; I must go, the cab is waiting. 
I have business, but I could return in an hour* 
Will the house be shut then ?*' 

w 2 
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^' No ; but, Cressida, it's dreadfally late to be 
out — why, I should be frightened to death.** 

" Ma chirej you are generally frightened at 
everything. I am never afraid of anything.** 

*• Indeed, Cressida, I think you wrong,** per- 
sisted Louise, with a vague sort of earnestness^ 
feeling what she said, but not comprehending 
what she felt. *^ Oh, don't go— anywhere to- 
nigh t.'» 

She laid her hand upon Cressida's shoulder, 
and looked pleadingly into her eyes. 

Cressida shook off the imploring little hand. 

" You tell me this house will not be closed in 
an hour. It is almost eleven now— are you sure 
of what you say ?" 

** Why people can gain admission and have 
rooms all through the night, Cressida ; that is 
for the accommodation of tourists." 

*^ Well and good. You will be asleep by the 
time that I return." 

*< Oh I don't go, Cressida." 

" What do you mean ?" 

** I mean — but where are you going, Cres- 
sida r 

" You astonish me, Miss Fairfax ; curiosity is 
popularly registered under the heading of a femi- 
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nine vice; but I never discovered that your 
talents had hitherto bent themselves in that 
direction.** 

" I am not curious," blundered Louise; " but 
I wish you would tell me where you are going.'* 

In answer, Miss Fleming turned away and de- 
scended the stairs, with the long folds of her 
black dress sweeping slowly after her. She held 
her head high, and Louise, leaning over the 
baluster, watched her figure dwindle as it ap- 
proached the entrance hall, which was four flats 
below that on which the two English girls had 
held their colloquy. The dim light from the oil 
lamp made the sombre, tall form appear almost 
ghost-like as it passed out of sight of the rose- 
bud Louise. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



*' If it be obeeired that these senHments are mora elerated 
than might be expected from my character, the obeenratioii 1 
confess is just Whatever is said about a state of sach dignitf 
apon affairs of snch importance, should appear more elevated than 
any character. To your worth should it correspond, not to that 
of the speaker/* 

Demosthsnie^s Oration, 



No. 9, Rue de Richlieu, Cressida left the cab, 
told the man to wait, and entered the base- 
ment story of the hotel where Doctor Quincey 
lodged. The concierge informed her that he was 
within, looking with a dull suspicion at the tall 
handsome girl, while he paused in eating his 
soup. 

Cressida ascended the stairs to the third flat, 
and pulled the bell-rope, which hung outside a 
small green-baize covered door. 

An old woman answered her summons. . 
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^^E^ ceqtie Monsieur le Docteur Quincey est 
chez lui ?^^ 

'* Out, il eat chez lui, maia il est tris occwpi^ 
was tfaie discouraging answer. 

" J^aidescfffaires trds importanteSy mats enjinj'* 
pausing and drawing out a pencil and paper. 
" Dormez ce petit billet h Monsieur j^ and she wrote 
her name upon the paper^ and handed it to the 
old woman, who forthwith took it in hand. 

She was some time away. Presently she re- 
turned. 

" Monsieur was too much engaged to-night in 
study to see anybody." 

Cressida stood petrified, stabbed to the soul by 
this thrust ; she was dumb, and the old woman 
began slowly to close the door. 

**You never gave him my name, Madame,'* 
said Cressida, suddenly thrusting herself forward 
and placing her hand within the doorway. ^^ This 
must be a mistake. Oh, yes I I will see him." 

She used her force, lifting the withered, weak 
old woman oat of the way, and passed on through 
an open door, where she saw a lamp burning upon 
a table and a small service of coffee laid for one. 
She entered this room at one door, as Robert 
Quincey, yawning from the drowsiness entailed 
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by hours of hard study, holding an abtruse medical 
work in one hand^ which he seemed yet unwilling 
to relinquish, came in at the other. 

The face of the Doctor was excessively pale 
from the effects of work and weariness. In 
his great eyes were the tears of fatigue ; his hair 
all tossed and lustreless was massed so low upon 
his brow as to increase that effect of a narrow 
forehead which has been hifited at in describing 
this peculiar but powerful head. 

** Why, good heavens," said Robert Quincey. 

Cressida held one hand towards the voluble old 
Frenchwoman, who was pouring out excuses, 
accusations, and explanations. 

" Send her away, Bobert," said Cressida. ^* I 
wish to speak to you." 

Doctor Quincey smiled, and there was some of 
that triumph in the smile which nearly all men 
feel at the unique manifestation of a passion for 
themselves in a woman, even though their own 
tenderness for that woman be among the dead 
things of the past. He did not look much at 
Cressida, but he smiled into the coffee-pot while 
raising the lid, and then he told the old woman 
to bring another cup. ;When she was gone he 
addressed Cressida. 
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"You certainly are a lady of nerve, Miss 
Fleming." 

" I wanted so much to see you," was the 
nervous answer. " I sent in my name, Robert." 

" I know you did." 

" Oh I Robert Quincey. And — it was true — " 
There was again that struggling diflSculty to 
find voice, which paralysed her so frequently in 
the presence of this man, " that you did not wish 
to see me." 

" I really have no time to receive the visits of 
— ^ladies," said the tired student, just glancing 
into his book before he closed it, and then betak- 
ing himself to the task of pouring out the coffee. 
** I mean to read all through the night, and I am 
going to take some coffee to wake me up. Will 
you have a cup ?" 

The old woman, who had returned, sulkily 
placed a cup before Miss Fleming, and then with- 
drew. 

" Will you permit me to offer you some coffee ?" 
said Doctor Quincey, politely. ^^ Well, since you 
will not answer me, I must help myself. I assure 
you this coffee is good." 

She was too much bewildered and crushed by 
his manner to take heed of his words. She me- 

F 5 
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clianically passed him her cnp, received it again, 
and even placed a spoonfal of this aromatio 
beverage to her lips. 

Robert Qaincey smiled to himself a hard 
smile. 

^* It is not raining, I believe," he observed, 

** What is the matter ? What are you angry 
for ? What have I done ?" exclaimed the pupil 
teacher, impetuously rising to her feet, and ap- 
proaching Doctor Quincey. 

" Nothing more than most ladies would' do 
under the like circumstances^" said the Doctor, 
coolly buttering a delicate morsel of roll. 

" What do you mean ? Oh I tell me, tell me, 
I entreat you. Am I not humble enough ? Why 
do you torture me so ?" 

*' Fray do not speak so loud," said Doctor 
Quincey, speaking in a stage whisper himself, 
*^ there is an English lady in the next room, and 
a gentleman, and I am not emulous of having all 
my affairs made public." 

*^ Tell me, I entreat you, what you are angry 
at,'' whispered Cressida. 

" Simply I am annoyed. I do not think any 
philosophical, reasonable being should give the 
reins to such a wild beast as anger. I hope I 
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never shall. It is beneath human dignity. I 
consider so, at least" 

Doctor Quincey poured out more coffee. His 
eyes shone now, and the pallor upon his face had 
given way to a faint pink flush. He seemed pos- 
sessed almost of beauty in the eyes of Cressida 
Fleming, and she felt she could have died to 
win his love back. That a spirit at once so 
fierce, so proud, and so impatient — that a mind 
really powerful to acquire and to retain — that a 
highly sensitive, and yet softly sensuous tempera- 
ment should, in the organisation of their com- 
pact whole, combine with this spaniel-like quality, 
this licking of the chastising, lacerating hand, is 
an anomaly which may puzzle a psychologist as 
learned, or more learned than the reader. 

" All this means," said Cressida, her lip trem- 
bling with pain, her cheek white with fear. **A11 
this means that you hate me, I suppose." 

^^No. I do not as a rule give way. Miss 
Fleming, to violent feelings. A man who 
permits the vultures of hatred, revenge, or 
any other evil passion to prey upon him, will find 
his mental health ruined in a short time. I give 
myself to work. I am a disciple of Mr. Carlyle. 
I wish to devote my one short life, as honestly 
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and as earnestly as I can, to the pursuit of know- 
ledge." 

Here Robert Quincey leaned back wearily in 
his chair, clasped his hands together at the back 
of his head, and closed his eyes, as though 
fatigued with talking, seeming to abstract his 
whole attention from Gressida and her distress. 

" I wish you would tell me what I have done, 
what you think I have done, to merit this con« 
tempt, Mr. Quincey," she said, suddenly. 
** Come, tell me ; tell me ? I will hear it*' 

He opened his eyes, and looked coldly at the 
suffering face. 

*^ How did you know where to find me ?" he 
said, sternly; *^I never wrote to you." 

" Louise Fairfax told me." 

Ho flushed hotly at the name, and it seemed as 
though something of the passion which he had 
been deprecating, woke up in him for a 
moment. 

" Then you still follow her, still poison her 
young mind with tales of your own weakness and 
—sin." 

*'!?" 

*^ Certainly ; she quietly informed me the other 
day what shocking things you had related to her 
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in regard to myself. I was surprised ; only for 
the future I shall make up my mind never to be 
surprised at anything a lady does. Your sex, Miss 
Fleming, will henceforth remain an enigma to 
Robert Quincey.'* 

** What did the little wretch tell you ?" said 
Cressida, stamping. 

" Don't ; let me entreat, let me implore you 
to be circumspect, not to be loud ; it is possi- 
ble to say all you have to say without demon- 
stration." 

*^ You torture me, and will not allow me to 
cry out at the pain." 

" I am accustomed to that course, you know, 
in the exercise of my profession," returned the 
young doctor, grimly. 

^^ Will you kindly tell me what Miss Fairfax 
reported that I had told her ?" 

" She really implied more than she confessed, 
poor little girl, but she was most awfully afraid 
of me and my wickedness, thanks to your con- 
siderate warnings. Agreeable to have a child of 
that age tell a man that he is a monster, and cast 
his past sins in his face !" 

Here Robert laughed his harsh laugh. 

'^ I told her nothing of what has passed be-» 
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tween ns, Robert ; I call Heaven and earth to 
witness.*' 

" You have no need of such a cloud of wit- 
nesses. Whether jou entered into an elaborate 
description of those few weeks' folly at Concaiildy> 
and waxed historical in your recollections or not 
I cannot say. It suffices that you had blackened 
my character to this child, and that her father, a 
man whom I esteem, a gentlemen by birth and 
culture, will be told these evil reports of me, 
when I return. Probably he will forbid me the 
house — pleasant, certainly." 

^^ She knows nothing from me. I did warn 
her—" 

" Oh, you do admit that !" 

The cynical mouth widened into such a smile 
as made Cressida shrink. 

" I warned her of you simply as a philosopher, 
whose wide views of things and people would be 
too vast for her understanding, fraught with 
danger to her weak spirit. Nothing more, I 
swear it ; I spoke nothing but good of you as an 
individual. Ohl you heartless, heartless man^ 
cruel as Nero." 

A sob cut her speech short ; she sat down, and 
the relief of tears was aflforded to her. 
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"That is not a character I am desirous of 
emulating. Had you likened me to some greater 
because more patient and more laborious man, I 
should have felt flattered. Why not have pitched 
upon Junius Brutus^ who saw his sons executed 
calmly for the good of the state ; or Napoleon the 
First, who is said to have caused all the wounded 
and prisoners to be poisoned after one of his vic- 
tories, because they were hindrances in the road 
of his ambition — in the road of his life, in fact? 
Cruel those men were certainly, but not more cruel 
than I could be, if necessity compelled. I would 
sacrifice as many hecatombs of human creatures 
as did Robespierre himself, if they stood in the 
way of the ulterior good of myself and 
of humanity through me. I have long ago laid 
my own heart upon the pyre. I have seen it 
shrived into ashes. I have no affections, and so, 
God help me I I will have none to stand in the 
way of ambition. Why do I toil and give up my 
rest ? Why do I bring lines into my face before 
I am thirty years old ? Why am I emaciated 
and worn, and fragile in body ? Because I will 
be great in my profession. I will have no women 
to interfere with my progress I" 

He spoke gloomily ; his face was quite colour ^^ 
less. 
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" I have never interfered with you,'* she be- 
gan. 

" Why don't you let me alone ?" he interrupted 
testily, risint; to his feet, and walking about the 
room in excitement. ^^ I have laid down the rule 
of a pure ideal life, and you come to tempt me 
out of it by tears, blandishments, and feminine 
devices. I tell you I am a man living for an 
object, resolved to gain knowledge at the very 
risk of my life, and not to send my name down to 
posterity among that long list of empirics who 
have made, and still make, medical science con- 
temptible." 

" You will not turn away thus from that little 
Fairfax ; you will not rant to her of this heart re- 
duced to ashes, of this desire to emulate the 
iimrdcrcrs of aiitif[uity of the last century, or of 
the prenent one." 

*• You say you warned licr that my philosophy 
was too wide for her weak comprehension, and 
was fraught with danger to her ? You do admit 
that ?" 

" J admit that, but—" 

"Enough, enough," he interrupted; "you 
have Hcitled my opinion of you for ever." 

" 1 cannot talk to you as you deserve," she 
said, looking at him with a cold face, which had 
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grown white to the lips ; ** words fail me, and my 
brain reels. Your unkindness smites me down for 
the time beipg." 

He passed her by in the rapid walk which he 
was takiug to and fro in the apartment, then 
stoppiDg to laugh harshly, and throwing out his 
arm with a fantastic gesture of scornful rage. 

" I understand what ladies mean by that style 
of reproach and declamation. You are all alike. 
Miss Fleming; women can endure nothing. Their 
jealousy, vanity, indolence, render them impedi- 
ments and snares in men's roads, not helpmates 
and pitying angels, as the poets would have us 
think — not that the poets meant half they 
wrote." 

" You are no hero, Robert Qaincey — you preach 
heroism ; you act selfishly, meanly." 

" Of course you would say that," he cried, in a 
half-snarling tone, turning rapidly towards her; 
*^ but — yes, I admit I am human — I am only a 
man, although my ideal is vast of what should be 
virtue, and of what toil, and resolve, and self- 
denial should achieve ; but I do not profess always 
to have acted up to my sentiments — I hope to do 
so more strictly for the future." 

" I leave you," said Cressida, walking towards 
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the door. ^^ I conld find it in my heart to say I 
leave you with my curse ; but I refrain. It would 
certainly fall upon you,if I pronounced it, to-night ; 
only, as I am not a female Robespierre nor rela- 
tive of Junius Brutus^ I spare you." 

** Thank you," he said, disdainfully. 

**God will punish you,'* said Cressida, solemnly. 

" Oh I you do believe in Gtod, then, at last?'* 
he asked mockingly. 

^* All of us do," she answered ; " in our suffer- 
ings we seem to hear His voice offering us com- 
fort." 

^^ Is it not rather the voice of our own foolish 
wishes. The Great Creator of this universe can 
scarcely be supposed, by any reasonable being, to 
interfere in a petty squabble like this of to-night, 
or to whisper any comfort to a lady who has been 
making mischief, and has lost her temper." 

Cressida Fleming passed out of his apartments 
without answering him. She did not return to 
the hotel where Louise was living, but hired a 
room in another quarter of Paris lor that night. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



<< Amor has manifold Bhaffca, with manifold workings ; soma 
scratch and, with insiduoos steely poison the bosom for years 3 
others are mightily winged and, keen in new polished sharpness, 
pierce to the innermost depths, kindling the blood into flame." 

Goethe s " Boman Elegies." 



BoBERT QuiNCEY woie a large, unbecoming 
travelling cap, with a wide flap, which he drew 
low over his eyes to protect them from the damp 
keenness of the wind ; his coat was buttoned 
closely over his chest; he went forward with 
lowered head, holding a small portmanteau on 
one arm, and supporting the girlish figure of 
Louise Fairfax upon the other. It was very early 
in the morning, in the sea coast town of Dieppe, 
and the passenger steamer lay to at anchor, await- 
ing the coming on of the people. Among these 
people were Doctor Quincey and Miss Fairfax, 
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A tedious night journey from Paris had been 
passed by Louise in close proximity to her new 
friend, who had talked to her upon many 
subjects, most of which in her young heart 
she denounced as " dreadfully dry." When they 
reached the deck of the steamer, Doctor Quincey 
asked Louise if she would like to go at once to 
the ladies' cabin. 

" Oh, no 1 thank you, I am certain not to be 
ill ; I am never ill on board, and it is so close and 
disagreeable down stairs. Doctor Quincey.'* 

Robert Quincey looked out for a suitable place, 
and soon Miss Fairfax was seated in a nook, 
pretty well sheltered from the wind, and her 
friend stood close to her. 

Louise, glancing up at his pale, lined face and 
tmclassical nose, all shadowed by the flap of his 
travelling cap, acknowledged to herself that 
" certainly Doctor Quincey was plain," and she 
followed up this conclusion with a sort of won- 
dering sigh as to however Cressida, who was 
handsome, tall, proud, and clever, could have 
loved this man. Although a certain flexible 
grace was not wanting in this union of corporal 
delicacy and intellectual strength, there was no- 
thing of that element which women sum up in 
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the word '^ manly," no indication of that physi- 
cal prowess that speaks even remotely of the 
athlete, whose thews, hard fists, or iron muscles 
could be available in case of need. There was an 
ideal hero in the fancy of Louise, which Robert 
Quincey contradicted in every detail. It really 
would have been impossible for the girl of sixteen 
to *' fall in love," in the young lady acceptation 
of the term, with a person whom she considered 
as simply ^' an odd-looking man." 

Cressida Fleming had not judged this young 
lady rightly in supposing that she sighed 
after an exquisite, whose cheeks should be pink, 
whose hair should be curled, who should wear 
lemonj kid gloves, and ^^ waltz beautifully." 
Honestly, the little girl was not prepared to fall 
in love with a man because he danced well, but 
she would have liked some tall, strong, black- 
haired hero to swear devotion to her ; that was 
the type condensed into these adjectives which 
she worshipped; therefore, what chance has 
Doctor Quincey, supposing him emulous of 
making the heart of Miss Fairfax to beat fast on 
his account—what chance has Eobert Quincey of 
ultimate success ? 

There was silence between this gentleman and 
young lady for a little while* 
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Doctor Qaincey looked imeasy, almost cross. 
We have no other word to express the amount of 
anxious vexation which his face exhibited. 

^^ Miss Louise, do you know I think yon aie 
doing a very unwise thing in remaining on deck; 
remember this is not June." Here Bobert 
shuddered, and drew his plaid, which he had 
hitherto slung on his arm, around his slight 
frame. ^^ I assure you," and his teeth began to 
chatter, '^ I consider you are laying the foun- 
dation of a severe cold. Now, I ought to be 
some authority in such matters." 

^^ Oh dear I me, I am as warm as possible," said 
Louise; ^^ my hands bum like toasts. I am 
never sick on the sea, and the cabins are so close. 
Please let me stop on deck, Doctor Quincey, 
do?" 

Robert could no more resist the pretty childish 
pleader than he could conceal from that pleader 
the fact that the motion of the vessel was already 
making him feel terribly ill, and that his further 
guardianship of her was, for the present, impos- 
sible. He walked rapidly away, and did not re- 
turn for a full half hour. 

The gloomy winter morning had set in by this 
time ; the heavens hung low over the sea ; the 
steam boat rolled and pitched, while a qold, bois- 
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terous wind, importunate and noisy, was whist<* 
ling so loudly into the ears of Louise, that she 
had to lean forward with her head very close to 
that of Robert, before she could understand what 
he was talking about. 

^* Quite wrong your staying any longer on 
deck ; go down. Miss Louise. This is a north- 
easter. North-easter," repeated Robert, more 
loudly, holding the flap of his hat to secure it on 
his head. 

Louise looked ruefully towards her aversion, 
the ladies' cabin. 

" I am so warm," she said, petulantly. 

** Now you are safe- If you wait until you feel 
a chill, you will be ill with bronchitis, perhaps 
inflammation of the lungs. Come, Louise." 

His slight arm was put forward in determined 
fashion for her to lean upon. She saw that her 
friend was in earnest, and her weaker will gave 
way; so, feeling vexed and wondering if there 
was any truth in Doctor Quincey's threats of 
subsequent illness. Miss Fairfax stumbled across 
the deck upon the arm of her considerate friend, 
who consigned her to the care of a very red-faced 
stewardess, and to the tender mercies of the ladies' 
cabin. 
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Then Robert Qaincey went to bed himself, and 
remained there all day, very ill indeed; and, 
supposing this eager student to have been sub- 
jected to the like feelings which agitate ordinary 
humanity when undergoing that penalty, which 
travelling by water entails, it may fairly be con- 
jectured that not only was his admiration for 
Louise submerged in this more intense pre-occn- 
pation, but also his memory of Cressida, and even 
the absorbing devices of his untiring ambition. 

The boat rolled and the clouds hung low, the 
wind shrieked, and the rain feU. It was " a 
rough passage," but Louise was one of those 
fortunate beings who are exempt from the 
severest scourge of Neptune — she was never ill ; 
consequently, when about an hour had gone by, 
amid sights of suffering which she had no power 
to assuage, pretty Miss Fairfax resolved to go 
upon deck once more, hoping that Doctor Quin- 
€ey would not drive her down again. She put a 
close grey hood over her head, in lieu of a bon- 
net, and soon she was tottering across the slip- 
pery deck, the rain rushing at her little facQ, 
making it glow like a June rose. 

'^ Pray take my arm," said a deep toned male 
voice. 
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Louise looked op. There was the hero— tall^ 
strong, black haired, not the least like a wax 
head in a perfumer's window — a manly personage 
in the first glow of youth. 

" Oh I thank you," said Louise. 

She locked her small fingers round the muscu- 
lar arm, and noticed, woman like, that the sleeve 
upon it was of rough, coarse cloth. 

Thus across the deck these two walk in com- 
p any, while the wind shrieks at them, the rain 
spits at them, and Robert Quincey lies upon his 
left side below deck and sees nothing. 

Lopise was soon seated in her former nook, her 
newest friend standing by her side. He wore a deer 
stalker hat, and Miss Fairfax, looking up at him, 
came to a very different conclusion to the one she 
had arrived at with regard to her father's friend, 
Doctor Quincey. How nice he is, thought the 
school-girl; how different to Doctor Quincey; 
such a fine face. Meanwhile, the new hero was 
perfectly entranced by this Greuze head, with its 
violet-coloured eyes and rose-bud lips ; and the 
beauty of Miss Fairfax made him its slave upon 
the instant. Such rare loveliness has this power 
at times, because it must realise some ideal, and 
when it happens to realise that of an unsatiated 
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fimcy or heart in the full strength of its freedom 
and freshness, it subdaes the whole nature to 
itself. 

" You prefer the deck to the cabin ?'* 

^' Oh I the cabin is horrid. I would not have 
gone down there if I could have helped it^ but 
the gentleman I am travelling with made me. 
fle said I should hatVe bronchitis — such oonsense. 
But then he is a doctor, and I suppose Doctors 
are always fancying everything will make people 
iU." 

The stranger's experience of the medical pro- 
fession had not taught him that in society doctors 
were more anxious about such trifles as dranghtSj 
wet feet, indigestible suppers, or over exertion, 
than other people. Who ever heard of a doctor 
rendering himself obnoxious atpic-nic, dinner, or 
ball, by imposing restrictions or advice gratis upon 
his companions ? 

" Your friend is a doctor ?" 

" Yes; a London doctor; his name is Quincey 
—Doctor Robert Quincey — a great friend of 
papa's." 

" Is he ill ?" 

*' Yes, I think so. I don't see him on deck." 

" Perhaps he does not like you to be on deck 
without him ?" said the stranger, bluntly. 
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** I couldn't be hurt, nor washed oyerboard, 
nor anything, sitting here." 

** But your friend might disapprove of your 
being, as it were, alone upon the deck of a 
steamer ?" 

^^ I dare say thatwas what he meant," exclaimed 
Miss Fairfax, emphatically, ^^ but why not have 
said so. Then I should not have come up, of course. 
I wish people would speak out. I wonder if I 
should go down. That ladies' cabin is so close, 
BO miserable." 

Miss Fairfax shuddered ; she was not fitted by 
nature for the endurance of physical discomfort. 

" I should certainly not go down if it made me 
ill and uncomfortable," said the stranger. 

" It does most dreadfully." 

** Then remain where you are. I dare say your 
friend will not be unappeasable." 

^^ Oh ! I am not afraid of him ; he is no rela- 
tion, only a friend whom papa asked to bring me 
home from school." 

** You have been at school in France ?" 

"Yes; in Paris." 

** And do you like Paris ?" 

** Oh 1 yes ; I should like to live there." 

The stranger paused a moment, and his dark 

a 2 
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CTW scanned tb« benntr of tbe young girl more 
cIomIt. Skelix-kia^downat hergloTemesDwhile, 
•nd pretending to be ocxnpied ^iih a hole dis- 
eorend al the thomh, was peifectlv conficious of 
the pue. and secretiv glad of it. She wondered 
if the voiin<: man was engaged, whether he had a 
fither, or if he could do as he liked. She won- 
dered whether he would come to see her when 
■he lived in London, and then the memoiy of a 
mean, uncomfortable home in the parish of St. 
Margnret's Lantern, netf the Docks, smote upoa 
the girlish heart. ■* Oh ! I should not Hke him to 
ee« our old blue carpet and chiiiiz sofa, and no 
8«TanT, I Euppose, or one &om the workhonse, 
as dirtr as possible ; we cau't atfoid to ask 
him to dinner ; and I dare say they have not 
enough teacaps or one pattern to ask him to stay 
to tea. Then Mrs. Fairfax will begin about re- 
ligion ; she always torments everybody about 
religion, and makes them tired of it. Oh I that 
horrid little church, with the low service. How I 
shall detest it after the mttsic of the mass in 
Paris." 

These were the little thoughts of fragile Louise, 
Bud so ^much was she occupieil v 
she increased the size of the bole v 
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of her glove, by fidgetting with it quite petu- 
lantly. 

" Then you would like to live in Paris ?*' 

" Yes," she answered, smiling, " it is so much 
prettier than London. Don't you think so ?" 

*' Yes," the stranger said, leaning against the 
vessel's side in an attitude that had something 
mournful in it, ** it is beautiful, and London is 
not beautiful ; seen immediately after another more 
ornamental city, it strikes one as ugly, it is so 
unpicturesque, so very real. If one thinks of it as 
a great gathering together of intellect and in- 
dustry, it's a grand place, of course, but one has 
to work very hard to get up any enthusiasm about 
it as a place, after all." 

The stranger paused a moment, and then 
added — 

" I hate it myself." 

" And so do I," cried Louise, sympathetically, 
<< I detest it." 

The stranger smiled — 

'^ Perhaps you dislike it because you are leaving 
the delights of Paris behind." 

•* Oh ! no ; I am not leaving many delights. I 
did not like school much, but this last week, since 
I have been with Madame Cachet te, and Dr. 
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Qomcey has taken me about every day, I have 
enjoyed myself; and it was pleasant at Madame 
Cachette's— a boarding hoase, yoo know/' 

^* Yes, I dare say you would find a boarding 
house merry and lively/* 

^^ Ah ! they were nearly all married people 
there," said Miss Fairfax, looking up at her new 
friend earnestly. ^^ Another young lady and 
myself were the only unmarried people there." 

If the reader can divine no reason why the 
school girl should have tendered this little piece 
of information, be is not a reader of discernment.' 

Tlie stranger laughed, not loudly, or even 
cheerfully, but Louise thought the smile that ac- 
companied it charming; it showed the strong 
white even teeth. 

" You speak as though that was a cause for re- 
gret/' he said. 

Louise blushed. She discovered that she had said 
a foolish thing, upon which vulgarity might put 
an unkind, evil construction. Vulgarity, however, 
was not near to her then, and becoming conscious 
of that fact instinctively, she took heart again, 
and glanced towards her new friend, who was 
looking into the water. Presently he turned ta 
her. 
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" I hope you will like London better. Ton will 
be glad to see your father." 

" Oh 1 yes." She paused. ** But I shall not 
like London. Tou see there are nice parts of 
London, and there are nasty parts — I mean,*' 
correcting herself, ^* parts that are not very nice. 
Now, my home is not at a nice part.*' 

*' I had better let him know at once," thought 
Louise, ^nhat I am not a fine lady ; then, if he is 
proud and conceited, I shall find him out," 

She evidently was in a hurry, this school girl, 
to put this newest friend to the test. For the 
first time, the stranger, who had been so en- 
tranced with the lovely head, glanced quickly at 
the draping of the girlish figure. The cheapness of 
material in this draping hinted to him that the 
rosebud school girl was not rich. Her voice and 
manner had given no warning of this fact. A 
light came into his eyes. Was he rejoicing over 
his little protegie's poverty ? 

" Then do you think that you would be happier 
if you lived in a fashionable quarter ?" 

" Oh! yes ; I should like to live at Kensington, 
or somewhere near the Parks." 

" Then you could enjoy the grass, and the trees, 
and the water, could you not?" 
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'^ Oh I yes, and see [all the grand people riding- 
in Rotten Row, and driving in the Park." 

** You like looking at fashionable people ?" 
inquired the stranger, with rather a sad sort 
of a smile. 

*' Oh 1 yes.'' 

" And then I may go further, and conjecture 
that you would like to become a fashionable 
person ?" 

" I think it must be what our girls at the 
pensiondt would call awfully jolly," and Louise 
laughed a musical laugh. 

" I think you are right," said the stranger, 
gravely ; ^^ philosophy, you know, teaches other-* 
wise ; but it is true that wealth is a good, pleasant 
thing, a golden boon which makes youth younger, 
health healthier, beauty more beautiful." 

" Of course it does, because you can dress to 
suit your style and complexion ; of course it makes 
one prettier." 

The stranger leaned forward over the ship's 
side, looking sideways at the little pretty naive 
simplicity, with a great delight in his dark eyes. 
Here was a good chance for an impertinent com- 
pliment ; but the stranger did not improve the 
opportunity. 
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*^ I think you are right to wish for wealth — I 
mean you are right to avow it so candidly. For 
my part, I am cynic enough to believe that every 
man and woman who lives in a civilised country 
desires to be rich — ^let them prate and preach 
about the joys of contentment, and the savoriness 
of hard crusts as much as they will." 

" You would like to be rich, then ? " said 
Louise. 

" I should, indeed." 

" And one could do so much good," said the 
school girl. 

"Ahl yes — we all say that," observed the 
stranger, smiling again, « that is one of the 
reasons we all give for desiring money ; but lam 
afraid that there are not many of us who would 
do a great deal more, good than we perform at 
present had we much larger means. Shakespeare 
says — 

" ' The ample proposition that hope makes 
Fails in the promised largeness.' " 

Louise gave a sigh. 

*^ 1 hate Shakespeare," said the school girl. 

" Why so ?" 

« Oh 1 it is so dry." 

The stranger laughed. 

a 5 
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" When you are older you will like him better, 
perhaps." 

** No ; I am a very ignorant little thing, and 
very empty-headed. Cressida Fleming, my friend 
at school, always called me ignoramus, and so I 



am* 



A very pretty woman is sometimes apt instinc- 
tively to plume herself upon her ignorance. 

" But ignorance is not a good thing," said the 
stranger, quietly. 

" I did not say it was," retorted Miss Pair- 
fax. 

The girl was beginning to feel her power, 
though she could hardly divine by what outward 
sign she knew she was leading a strong heart 
captive ; and her spirit rose to all the triumph of 
its new dominion. 

"It may not be a good thing," continued 
Louise; " but I think it's a pleasanter thing than 
wisdom and learning." 

" Pleasanter than Shakespeare ?" observed the 
stranger, smiling tenderly in spite of himself. 

" Oh I a great deal pleasanter. I was going 
to say I hate wise people." 

" Don't say that." 

*^Yes, I will. I hate wise people — there!" 
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and she langhed so merrily that the stranger 
joined in her mirth. 

They chatted on for hours. The stranger 
brought Louise wine and biscuits. She told him 
quite voluntarily that her father was a reduced 
gentlemao, employed as assistant clerk in the 
Docks of St Margaret's Lantern ; that she had a 
step-dame, one half sister, and three half brothers; 
that she was expecting to teach French by the 
day ; that her name was Louise Fairfax ; and that 
she was sixteen years old. 

" Now, then, I must tell you who I am," said 
the stranger, " if you care to know." 

" Not that it can exactly matter to me," said 
the incipient coquette, looking anxious mean- 
while to hear the whole history of her hero. 

" I have no parents to help me and I have no 
parents to help, so every advantage may bring its 
opposite disadvantage," said the stanger, grimly. 
'' I have been to Paris to learn French, and teach 
English in a school like yourself. I am engaged now 
as usher in a London school. I am twenty- four 
years old, and my name is John Neville." 

Louise received this news in silence. At last 
she said, in a disappointed tone, 

" I never thought you were an usher in a 
school." 
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^^ Did you assign a higher place to me in the 
social scale ?'' 

*' Much higher. I thought you were a bar- 
rister." 

"What are the peculiar characteristics of a 
barrister ?" asked John Neville, laughing. 

" Oh ! I don't know ; but somehow I thought 
you were a barrister." 

" No, only an usher ; that is a mean occupa- 
tion by comparison, is it not ?" 

" Oh ! I don't mean that." 

" You think it a very paltry kind of position ?'* 

" Well, yes ; I may say so," said the school- 
girl, " because 1 am in the same rank mysel£ 
Teaching is horrid, dull, thankless work, never 
half paid and always despised. That's what Ores- 
sida said of it." 

" There is truth and falsehood in tte condem- 
nation," said John Neville. " One thing is evi- 
dent, it is not a cheering or exhilarating profes- 
sion, and it is one besides for which the world 
always holds a sneer in reserve. To tell the 
truth, I had rather be a barrister than an usher, 
Miss Fairfax." 

Thus they talked on till the shore was reached. 



^ 
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CHAPTER X. 



cc 



The great advantage I have derived from yonr letters prm«. 
cipally resalts from that animating contempt with which yon look 
down npon haman affairs, and that exemplary fortitude which 
arms yon against all the various assaults of fortune. I esteem it 
the most glorious privilege of philosophy to be thus superior to 
external accidents, and to depend for happiness on ourselves 
alone.** 

GlCEBO. 



St. Margaret's Lantern, lying close to the 
docks, and presenting a succession of very narrow 
streets, composed of small shops on one side and 
brick warehouses on the other, is certainly far 
from deserving the epithet ^* beautiful." Othera 
far less complimentary might be bestowed upon 
the place with justice. It is not one of those 
districts where vice, shame, and dirt shock the 
senses of the fastidious, and pain the sensibilities 
of the philanthropic ; yet at the same time it is 
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a mean-looking portion of the modem Babylon — 
an out of the world assemblage of buildings, 
whose unfashionableness lacks the grace of sim- 
plicity, and whose antiquity is wholly without 
any claim to the picturesque. Drapers' shops, 
where cheap crinolines and coloured stays 
are suspended outside the windows; grocers' 
shops, where the tea is mostly gathered from 
English hedgerows ; chemists' shops, or as the 
denizens of St Margaret's Lantern style them, 
" doctors' shops," in any of which a pale man 
may be seen, late into the night, weighing 
scruples and grains of calomel, or recommending 
teething powders to mothers for their infants. 

An unromantic, prosaic drive through these 
narrow streets, then out into a wide open road where 
some good sized single houses stand enclosed in 
separate gardens, and where a row of shabby- 
genteel little dwellings, lie back from the road. 

At No. 17 in one of these rows a cab pulled 
up. Doctor Quincey leaped out, assisted Louise 
to descend, and then commenced the business of 
settling with the cabman, thus leaving Miss 
Fairfax an opportunity of going into the house 
and embracing her family. 

The door was held open by a tall slattern of a 
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woman^a stranger to Louise. The young girl rushed 
past her rapidly, and straight into the small par- 
lour on the left side, where tea was laid and a 
lamp was burning. 

A handsome, faded man, a little over forty, 
rose from the sofa and stood upon his slippered 
feet, awaiting the rush which Louise made into 
his arms. She was a long time kissing him and 
clinging about liis neck, and when she had re- 
leased him Doctor Qaincey was in the room, look- 
ing smiling and pleased. 

Mr. Fairfax shook hands with him warmly, 
offered him his seat on the sofa, and when Robert 
persisted in refusing it, took possession of the 
place again himself. 

" You both want your tea," said Mr. Fairfax. 
" Mrs. Fairfax is seeing the younger children to 
bed. Louise, my dear, go up-stairs and tell your 
mamma to come down and make tea — you have 
not forgotten the way." 

" Oh ! no, papa," and Louise tripped off. 

Then Mr. Fairfax drew up his feet on the sofa 
and sighed. His was a very unhappy, dissatisfied 
countenance ; the profile was beautifully chiselled, 
the complexion, though faded firom the freshness 
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of youth, was still fair ; the month was iiresolate^ 
open, coarser than the upper portion of the face ; 
the hair w as dark and glossy, though wearing 
thin at the crown, ^t. Fairfax had long, useless 
looking, white hands ; his figure was neither stout 
nor slender ; there was nothing muscular about 
him, and he was one of those men whom wo 
prophecy will grow corpulent in advancing age , 
however far they may appear from that physical 
condition at the time being. 

" Had you a good passage, sir?" 

" Oh, terrible 1 Mr. Fairfax. I never suffered 
80 much in all my life." 

** And was Louise ill ?" 

** Not at all — a most fortunate young lady. I 
really think she quite enjoyed the passage." 

** Well, poor girl, if she can't make the best of 
life as she finds it, it will be a hard time for her," 
said Mr. Fairfax, with a sigh. 

** Ah ! I'm afraid you have not been attending 
to my prescription," cried Doctor Quincey; " no 
morning walks before breakfast, and tea, tea, tea, 
always taking tea instead of cocoa — Epp's cocoa 
would prevent all the hypochondria and debility.'* 

** I can't fancy it," said Mr. Fairfax, with a 
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suppressed yawn. " God knows it's little enough 
relish I bring to any of my meals, and unless I 
can afford something better, I never shall." 

^^ And have you suffered with dyspepsia this, 
last week ?" 

**Yes, that dreadful weight at the chest; at 
night I lie awake with it for hours. " 

" Then, I hope you don't eat supper. It is the 
worst thing for a patient of your constitution, 
believe me." 

" Very often I can't relish anything till supper 
time," returned Mr. Fairfax. '' You can't recom- 
mend a man to starve himself. God knows, I 
expect one of these days to be thoroughly laid 
up, and then there will be nothing more left for 
me than to get yonder into St. Margaret's work- 
house, and they'll starve me there quite as much 
as you could wish." 

" Now, now, now," cried Robert Quincey, rising 
and approaching his patient, " I can't allow this 
morbid state to continue unchecked. My dear 
sir, reflect a little ; if your mind preys upon your 
body, your body must succumb — it is a law of 
nature, an immutable statute of our despotic 
queen of science, our great mother, whose hidden, 
secrets I, among others, am always trying to dis- 
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oorer ; bat she gives as all certain plain roles 
which every child may read, and if we break 
these, she panishes as severely — she does, 
indeed." 

Mr. Fairfax sighed and put his hand to his 
head. 

'* I can't help fretting, sir. Yon would fret if 
3roa had a wife and five children, and only a 
clerk's income of a hundred a year to keep them 
upon." 

Doctor Quincey laughed a loud triumphant 
laugh. Whenever he heard a married person 
complain of the evils of matrimony, it rejoiced 
his heart ; it afforded a practical illustration of 
the truth of his doctrine, a justification of the 
crusade he was always preaching against that 
holy estate which, begins as the vulgar say, with 
dearly beloved and ends with amazement. 

" Oh 1 Mr. Fairfax, I am too cruel — all un- 
fettered as I am, and as I mean to continue — I 
am too cruel to laugh at your domestic joys— or 
Borrows are they ? Why, my dear sir, if I had a 
wife and five children, with six thousand a year 
to keep them upon, I should run to the other side 
of the world from them ; I know that I should." 

" Ah 1 you have your talent and your profes- 
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fiion in your hands ; bat if I ran away I should 
starve. I have no energy to run away.** 

"My dear sir, don't— don't— 4on%'* cried 
Robert Quincey, throwing out his arms vehe* 
mently ; *^ don't, pray, apply my loose words so 
literally. Good Heavens! if people heard us 
they might think me a Satan in broadcloth. 
Here come the ladies ;'* and Robert bent smil- 
ing to offer a chair to Mrs. Fairfax. 

j^he was a middle-sized woman of eight-and- 
thirty, with rather a handsome dark face, and 
very black eyes. She wore a neatly fitting Linsey 
dress, and her hair was arranged with a regard 
both to fashion and to its own beauty, which, was 
great in its way. Mrs. Fairfax had a thin, 
close, shut mouth ; there was much of the soil of 
care and anxiety dimming the clearness of a 
naturally bright complexion, and there was a 
certain severe look in the very black eyes, mani- 
fest even when they were turned hospitably upon 
Dr. Quincey. She shook hands with him in a 
lady -like manner. 

'* How hungry you must be," said Mrs. Fairfax* 

Then Louise came in, having brushed out her 
golden curls, bathed her face, and put on a 
charming little white collar. She was followed 
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by a great over-grown girl of fourteen, with a 
fiharp-featared face, upon which a life of shifts 
and privations had stamped a premature look of 
maturity. Then a boy of about twelve ran in 
from the front door, which seemed to have been 
left ajar. This boy was dirty ; his collar was 
black and ill-fitting; his face, healthy and 
honest, was in sad want of soap and water. 
When he had shaken hands with Dr. Quincey, 
and kissed Louise, his mother whispered to him 
of the deficiencies in his toilette, and he left the 
room to rectify them. 

Then the tall, slatternly woman who had 
opened the door to Louise came in, carryinor a 
dish of fried bacon, the party sat round the little 
table, and Mrs. Fairfax poured out tea. 

Mr. Fairfax lay upon the sofa during all the 
meal, and he only raised his head to swallow his 
tea, and a morsel of fried bacon which Louise 
coaxed him to take. 

After tea, the tall woman servant brought him 
a pipe, and he sat up to smoke it. 

Dr. Quincey was no smoker, but he chatted 
with his host gaily enough. 

Presently Mrs. Fairfax recited a preface to Dr. 
Quincey, the burden of which was ; 
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^^ That he was no stranger; and it was not her 
intention now to make one of him ; he knew 
fdready their little house contained bat the 
one sitting-room ; that she had more to do than 
she could find time to do properly ; that her 
children wore out their stockings faster than any 
other children she had ever known or heard of/* 

This preface was followed by the bringing for- 
ward a monster heap of stockings and coloured 
socks, which she and Louise sat down forthwith 
and began to dam. 

" I hate the sight of that sort of thing,'* said 
Mr. Fairfax, with a shudder. 

*' I am sure, my dear, you would hate far more 
to see the children in rags, or to put on stockings 
in holes yourself," suggested Mrs. Fairfax, with 
a smile. 

" I hate it," said Mr. Fairfax; "if a man 
wants to forget his poverty and privations of a 
winter night, by lying on his little sofa, and 
basking in the warmth of his little fire, his wife 
won't forget to bring the evidences of his condi- 
tion before him, so long as she has a few bundle 
of rags to distress him with." 

The smile did not leave the close shut mouth 
of Mrs. Fairfax, and she put her needle very 
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firmly into the dilapidated hose she was patiently 
lepairing. She worked on like a martyr. 

Robert Quincey, flashed with the warmth of 
the little parlour, his eyes shining and pleased^ 
looked young and bright, as he nearly always did 
towards night, and he flattered Louise and com- 
plimented Mrs, Fairfax between the pauses of 
his conversation with Mr. Fairfax. 

" Now, will you permit me to wind up that 
quantity of coloured worsted, Mrs. Fairfax ? 
Pray allow me to make myself useful. You can't 
think how uncomfortable I feel sitting here idle, 
while you and Miss Louise are so well em-^ 
ployed." 

*^ Hang it if I think they are well employed,'* 
said Mr. Fairfax ; '* what good can all that 
hideous botching effect ? The young barbarians' 
toes will be through those ramifications and for- 
tifications in less than two hours after the stock- 
ings are on their feet. Poverty, sir, will push its 
way through all the walls your ingenuity can 
devise for the keeping of it out of sight ; better 
give up at once. I always do. I never attempt to 
hide what must be palpable to the sight of every 
discerning person." 

^ My dear William," said Mrs. Fairfax, " I 
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am not trying to liide our want of means. I am 
only striving to make our children respectable in 
their appearance.'' 

" Oh I hang it I they're not respectable in their 
appearance, then. You can't look respectable 
upon a hundred a year, confound it I" 

" Nay, nay," cried Robert Quincey, ** there I 
must differ with you. Mrs. Fairfax will forgive 
my saying she is a living — and charming — evi- 
dence of the falsity of that hypothesis." 

Mrs. Fairfax blushed and brightened at the 
compliment 

" I ought to rise and thank you," she said, 

Mr. Fairfax glanced towards his wife ; then, 
settling himself more comfortably on the sofa, 

*^ My wife has a good colour and good hair,.but 
my children look like young blackguards, and 
it's nobody's fault" 

" Thank you, papa," said Louise, vivaciously. 

" Oh I hang it," said the father, smiling at his 
eldest child, ^* you would not look like an off"- 
shoot of misery if you were clothed in rags, and 
sent out ballad singing ; you're a poem^ a picture. 
Look at her now, Qaincey, with her eyes lowered 
upon that stocking heel. It's too refined a 
head for Bubens or any of his school to have 
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conceived, and it's not spiritual enough for 
Raphael or Giorgione to have copied it for an 
angelic being. Can't quite fancy my pretty Loo, 
with clouds round her gold hair. Can you, 
Quincey ? there's nothing exactly seraphic in the 
expression ; it's tender, sweet, exquisite," added 
the father, in a burst of enthusiasm. ^^ I'm glad 
she's come home again. I shall have one plea- 
sant thing to look at now." 

Eobert Quincey, who usually saw everything, 
did not notice the very tight shutting of Mrs. 
Fairfax's thin lips, nor the alternate glow and 
pallor which painted her face. The poor lady ran 
the cruel darning needle deeply into her finger, 
and the blood spouted out; she staunched it with 
her handkerchief. Then she spoke, 

** Papa, excuse ray saying that style of rhap- 
6 ody is imprudent or unwise in the presence of a 
girl like Louise; she will fancy, of course — " 

Here Mrs. Fairfax paused to clear her throat, 
in which something like a sob was rising. 

'* She will fancy that everybody is to go mad 
about her and her * style.' Such nonsense I as if a 
dozen different people would not admire a dozen 
different styles. If Louise fancies herself the 
centre of attraction here at home, she will 
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lancy herself the centre of attraction every- 
where. A penniless girl, who has her bread to 
€arn, should not be puffed up with such notions ; 
they may lead her wrong — they may lead her to 
vanity, to sin. Charlie, my dear, it's time for you 
to go to bed/' addressed to her eldest boy, who 
was employed in pasting some letters he had cut 
out of an auction bill upon a board, so as to form 
«ome startling sentences for the astonishment of 
his small brethren on the morrow. 

<* But, ma." 

" Go to bed," repeated Mrs. Fairfax, firmly. 

The boy rose, wished everybody a sorrowful good 
night and left the room. 

" Lydia, what are you doing?" said Mrs. Fair- 
fax, to her eldest daughter. 

" Reading, ma." 

" What are you reading ?" 

The girl coloured. 

** Not Blair's sermons ?" inquired Mr. Fairfax, 
laughing sarcastically. ^^ Lyd knows better than 
to worry herself over that style of humdrum, 
don't you, Lyd ?" 

L/dia glanced at her mother, and looked 
«fraid ; then a sharp expression came into her 
face, 

VOL. L H 
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*^ I read tfaem on Sandays/' said the compro- 
liiieiDg yoxmg lady. 

•* Oh 1 do you ?" said Mr. Fairfax ; " well, now 
I don't believe you, Lyd. I daresay you sit with 
the book before you and turn over the leaves 
when your mother looks at you ; but I question 
if you read a word. What have you there ? Hand 
it over, you young animal. By George I it's Tris*- 
tram Shandy. Why, how on earth did you get 
hold of this?" 

Robert Quincey was enormously amused at dis- 
covering the subject of this young damsel's studies. 

** Why, good heavens 1 Miss Lydia, you can't 
understand this book," said Doctor Quincey. 

" Oh 1 yes, I can," said Miss Lydia, pertly. 

" And do you find your mind strengthened by 
the perusal?" 

** Lydia, go to bed," said Mrs. Fairfax, 
sternly. 

*^ Here, stop, Lyd," said Mr. Fairfax, " tell us 
what you've been reading about to-night" 

*^ About Maria and her goat, papa,'* said Lydia. 

** Don't believe you, Lyd," said her father ; 
*' you could read that nice, pretty part at your day 
school, in the Enfield's Speaker. No, you have 
been reading something about — " 
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" Now, look here," interrupted Robert Qnincey, 
*^ who knows, my dear sir, bat that Miss Lydia 
has been studying the philosophical remarks of 
Mr. Shandy on the death of his son. Do you re- 
member where he quotes from the consolatory 
letter of Servius Sulpicius to Cicero, on the death 
of his daughter, and draws comfort from the re- 
flection that when so many cities were laid waste, 
the death of one poor little tender mortal, more 
or less, was a very small affair indeed." 

" Those fellows could never have believed half 
they wrote and taught,'' observed Mr. Fairfax. 
*^ I even regard Plato as a learned humbug 5 but 
1 can't see myself," continued this gentleman, 
with a qnick glance towards his wife — " I can't 
see myself why their philosophy should not have 
afforded the ancients as much consolation in mis- 
fortune as oi;ir own ministers of religion give to 
us in these days. If old Servius Sulpicius had 
■come to me in my troubles, and talked about the 
overthrow of Corinth being a reason why I should 
not grumble at my miseries, I should have turned 
him out of my room ; and whenever my wife's 
prime favourite, Mr. Fordyce, the minister, comes 
here and rants at me, I either walk out or tell 
him I am engaged^" 

H 2 
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" Lydia, go to bed," said Mrs. Fairfax. 

The lady's face was quite colourless ; she looked 
ill and sank under the eyes ; the continual attacks 
of her husband had stung and galled her, for she 
was a very sensitive woman. 

" Qood night, papa." 

Mr. Fairfax put up his cheek to Lydia to kiss. 
When she was gone Mrs. Fairfax took up the 
work of the Rev. Laurence Sterne, and locked it 
in one of the little painted sideboard cupboards in 
the parlour ; then she sat down to her darning 
again in silence. 

" You are very quiet, Miss Louise," remarked 
Doctor Quincey. 

** Put up those confounded socks. Loo," said 
Mr. Fairfax, " who ever heard of darning stockings 
after travelling a night and a day ? Don't you feel 
tired ?" 

" Very, papa." 

" Then put them away, toss them any where ; 
here, stuff them into the table drawer. Now, 
come round and sit on this stool in front of the 
fire, and tell us how you like France." 

*^ I wish I lived there, papa." 

^*God knows I wish I lived somewhere else 
than in this old England ; it is a terrible place^ 
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except for the rich ; a horrible old country. The 
climate is the dence, rents are only another name 
for robberies, and one*s fellow countrymen are 
prigs if they are not snobs, and hypocrites if they 
are not fools." 

" Really, William, your cynicism is running 
riot to-night,'* said Mrs. Fairfax, with a little 
bitter laugh. 

*^ London is a devil of a place for a poor man," 
said Mr. Fairfax, taking no notice of his wife^s 
remark, and looking gloomily into the fire. " He 
can't attend the opera, he can't buy a single good 
picture, and he feels too envious to enjoy the 
sight of those in the free exhibitions ; he can't 
give his friends a dinner, so they never give him 
one ; thus he meets nobody worth talking to, and 
he never hears anything worth hearing. Why a 
man feels more desolate and despised in London 
than anywhere else on the face of the earth." 

" The stores of knowledge are still open to him," 
began Robert Quincey. 

"Yes, the stores of knowledge are a great 
feast when one has herrings for one's dinner three 
days in the week ; and the acquisition of new ideas 
would be admirable if they would only help one 
to pay the landlord and the bootmaker." 
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'< Who knows but that the stores of knowledge 
may hold som^ sach valuable receipt^" said 
Robert Quincey, cheerfully. *' I think you had 
better take another pipe, Mr. Fairfax." 

** I will have a glass of hot grog with it/' said 
Mr. Fairfax, pulling the little bell handle. " Now, 
Molly," to his wife, " put those wretched affairs 
away, and let us get round the fire and make our- 
selves at home I" 

The tall servant brought in a small kettle, a 
tray upon which were some thick looking blawu 
glass tumblers, and two or three common spoons ; 
the kettle was perched upon the fire, and forth* 
with b egan to hiss and chaunt after the manner 
of kettles when filled with water and placed upon 
a fire. Mrs. Fairfax, after sundry stoopings and 
drawing out of divers articles from the closely 
stuffed little corner cupboard, brought forth a 
black bottle, labelled Kinahan's Whiskey, and a 
lemon, also two or three captain's biscuits. 
Everybody had a glass of punch, made each in a 
different degree of strength. Mr. Fairfax took 
his very potent indeed. Robert Quincey had a 
wine glass full of the liquor, no more and no less, 
in a tumbler half filled with hot water. Mrs. 
Fairfax had half a wine glass full, and Louise 
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rather less. The fonr waxed more sociable under 
the ioflaence of Bacchns. Mr. Fairfax ceased to 
hint at his wife's prejudices ; Louise brightened up 
and chatted about Madame St • Jardine, and made 
them all laugh with her funny vivid picture of 
little Mademoiselle Fannette. Robert Qaincey 
began to advise his friends to look on life with 
more hopeful eyes, and to expect that fate held 
something richer, brighter, in her hidden hands 
than they could conceive, 

*^ You should despise all these small outward 
annoyances, my dear sir ; you should reflect that 
you are ten times wiser in your experience of life 
than half the pampered fools who were your 
friends once, and whom you imagine despise you 
because you live in a small house in St. Margaret's 
Lantern. Something will transpire ; perhaps 
Miss Louise will marry a millionnaire, or you may 
drop into a fortune from the bequest of some one 
of your hundred and forty rich connections. Oh ! 
never let the present trivial annoyances of the 
hour weigh down your spirit, while you feel that 
you are doing your duty and living for a purpose, 
the purpose of providing for those near and dear 
to you." 

Mrs. Fairfax sipped her punch with a smile ; 
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poor woman ! she liked these noble sentiments of 
Dr. Qaincej. 

^^Hang it, one of my old uncles might leave 
me a couple of thousand pounds," said Mr. Fair- 
fax. 

And then he quaffed his hot grog as though he 
relished it 
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CHAPTER XL 



"Work never SO mammonish mean m in commnnication with 
nature. The real desire to get work done will itself lead one mora 
and more to truth, to nature's appointments and regulations, 
which are truth.'* 

Oasltlb. 



"It is half-past eleven," said Mrs. Fairfax, 
looking at her Jittle watch. 

" My wife's watch, like most other things in 
this abode of virtue, is rather out of repair," said 
Mr. Fairfax. " Don't go, Quincey." 

** Eemember the morning," said Mrs. Fairfax, 
"how often I am obliged to remind you when the 
eight o'clock bell has sounded from the docks, 
and then there is dressing, and breakfast, and the 
walk to the office, all to be got over in the hour." 

"Yes, don't let me detain you," said Robert 
Quincey, leaning back in his chair, however, and 
not seeming in a great hurry to stir. 

H 5 
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" I don't think I shall go to bed at all to-night^ 
if Quincey will stop here ; we'll make up the fire^ 
Quincey, my boy, and boil that kettle again, and 
go in for some more punch, shall we ?" 

"Dearest William, you have had enough. 
Now, Dr. Quincey, do recommend early hours to 
my husband ;" and the lady put her hand affec- 
tionately upon her husband's shoulder. ^^ See 
how poorly yon have been all day, William ; do 
go to bed." 

"What can I say between two contending 
opinions?" demanded Robert, in a very polite 
voice. 

" You ought to espouse the lady's side, if you 
are a chivalrous man," said the wife. 

" Now, 1 really don't think I have any claim 
to that character, " laughed Robert. "What does 
Miss Louise think about it ?" 

" I wish I was asleep," said Louise, suppress- 
ing a yawn. 

"Then go off, you women kind," said Mr. 
Fairfax ; " go off and get to sleep, and leave Quin- 
cey and me in peace ; we'll begin the night again. 
Where's the coal box. Loo ?" 

" You can't mean it, papa dear,'* said Mrs. 
Fairfax, piteously; "you will be completely 
knocked up by to-morrow morning.'* 
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^ Well, I can stay away from the office for one 
day." 

"Now. Mrs. Fairfax will think me a terrible 
fellow," said Robert, laughing ; " she will accuse 
me of keeping her husband up late, and upsetting 
all her domestic arrangements. I really mnst 
not come to St Margaret's Lantern again for six 
months ; must I, Mrs. Fairfax ?" 

** I know papa will be ill to-morrow," said the 
poor lady. 

** I'm never very well," said Mr. Fairfisuc. 

^^ Papa, do have a little common sense," whis- 
pered Mrs. Fairfax. 

^* Deuce take it, I haven't sat up with Quincey 
this month or six weeks." 

^^ You know it always makes youill," said Mrs. 
Fairfax, speaking aloud; and, moreover, in a 
vexed tone. 

" Then I really must go," said Robert, getting 
up in a hurry. 

" Sit down, Quincey ; I've made up my mind 
for another pipe and another tumbler of grog, 
and if you go or stay it won't make any difference. 
Now, my wife knows when once my mind is made 
up it's no use to worry. She likes her own 
way ; she is as obstinate as a mule hersel£ Tou 
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know you are, Molly ; so now I shall copy a leaf 
of your book. I mean to sit up to-night, any« 
how ; and if Dr. Quincey will favour me with his 
society, I shall be grateful to him.'' 

Mrs. Fairfax sighed. 

^^Now, either sit down and make yourself 
happy, my dear, or else go to bed, whichever you 
like." 

" I have my duties to perform in the morning, 
William. I require sleep." 

" Good Heavens ! anybody might think, to hear 
your remarks, that I wanted you to stay awake. 
Qet off, both of you, and leave us in peace. 
There now, that fire will burn up splendidly in 
half-an-hour ; there is enough water in the kettle. 
Now, make yourself at home, Quincey." 

" Good night. Dr. Quincey," said Mrs. Fairfax, 
giving her hand to the young doctor ; and very 
displeased was her face. 

He went forward and held the door for the two 
ladies to pass out, with an excess of politeness, 
smiling most affectionately into the little sleepy 
face of Louise as it passed him. 

Robert returned to his seat, and laughed 
heartily. 

" Oh I dear me," he said, " what amiable, 
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• 

Bolicitons creatures ladies are I What a decided 
objection they seem to have to allowing a man 
the sweet blessing of freedom I Do you remem- 
ber Corporal Trim flourishing his stick, and what 
a flourish it was ? and he said to Uncle Toby that 
there was no boon on God's earth so great aa 
liberty ? Trim was right." 

"Yes," said Mr. Fairfax. "Women are in 
the way sometimes; but still they are useful^ 
Quincey." 

** Undoubtedly. Oh I I admit that a house- 
keeper is an addition to a man's comfort. I find 
the good lady at my own apartments rather un-> 
certain about hot water, and not always to be de- 
pended upon in the cooking ;" and he shrugged 
his shoulders. " I don't mean to get married for 
the sake of those minor conveniences, though.'* 

** You say you don't intend to get married at 
all ?" 

" I have, as it were, sworn myself to celibacy. 
Marriage is an encumbrance." 

"' I can't see that, if a man has means." 

" Oh I I grant with wealth it would be a little 
more supportable." 

" I say, my dear boy, I should think the women 
must dislike you ; you tell them all this tale. 
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youDg and old, married and single, do you 
not ? " 

•* Invariably, I always, when I enter a family 
as a friend, I always tell them plainly at once 
what my plans for life are ; then they can never 
mistake my motives, can they ?' 

" So you keep out of flirtations, eh ?" 

" Well now, I really don't regard you as a 
father confessor," said Robert, laughing; "if I 
flirt though, believe me, it is always the ladies' 
fault" 

" Yes, 1 see, they attack you, to try and make 
you break your resolutions." 

" I suppose some such motive does actuate 
them," said Robert, innocently. 

"But, by George I they must pitch into you be- 
hind your back." 

" By all means let them," said Robert. " I 
dare say Mrs. Fairfax among the number." 

** No. Molly likes you very well, I think, only 
she's savage to-night at our sitting up." 

Both the gentlemen laughed. 

" Oh I what a comfort for me that I have no 
lady to find fault with my hours and my habits,'' 
cried Robert Quincey; " I seldom find my way to 
bed before three o'clock." 
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" You Study hard/' 

" Very hard ; it is seldom, indeed, that I in- 
dulge myself with a mere convivial evening. No, 
I ought not to take more grog ; why, I shall not 
find my way home." 

Yet Robert allowed his friend to mix him a 
strong glass of grog. He put it on the little 
mant/el- shelf, and then drew closer to the brightly 
burning fire. 

" I shall settle with you next month about the 
extra expenses of Louise's journey ; I know very 
well that five pounds never did it all." 

^' My dear sir, pray don't mention it. What a 
charming little thing she is ?" 

" She ought to marry well," said Mr. Fairfax, 
smiling into the fire. 

*^ Those very girls that ought to marry well 
marry the worst," said Dr. Quincey. 

^^ I shouldn't like to see her married unless it 
was to some first-rate fellow,'' said the father. 

^' Let us make a toast, and propose her speedy 
and blissful union with a millionaire,'' said 
Robert, with a. dash of sarcasm. 

" What an ironical fellow you are, Quincey. 
Poor little thing, I must take care of her. I am 
glad I have her at home." 
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'* They allowed her to walk alone in Paris." 

" Great Heaven I " said Mr. Fairfax, in a voice 
of thunder, ^^she never told me that. Are you 
sure of it ?" 

*' I met her out alone." 

Mr. Fairfax had turned quite white with 
passion. 

" I should like to twist that woman*s neck,'* 
he said. *' Paris I why, it's the most dangerous 
place on God's earkh. How often has she walked 
out alone ? PU make her tell me all about it in 
the morning." 

" If you can." 

*^ Why, you don't think the child is sly, do 
you?" 

Mr. Fairfax looked with a pale, keen face at 
Robert Quincey. 

" Well, I am no judge, only I fancy nearly all 
girls of that age — and at those schools you know 
they learn everything. I have talked a great 
deal to her, and have given her a quantity of very 
sage advice. I feel confident she does not like 
me a bit." 

" Humph I" said Mr. Fairfax, thoughtfully. 
He passed his fingers through his hair and looked 
troubled. " Do you think," he asked, suddenly, 
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that she has got any sort of girPs nonsense in her 
head about lovers and all that trash." 

Doctor Quincey laughed. 

" To tell you the truth, my dear sir, I believe 
every girl, as soon as she ceases to think of her 
doll, begins to dream of a lover. Our system of 
education fits women only for one thing — to dream 
of marriage, and such a beautiful little creature 
as Louise must have been flattered by her school-^ 
fellows into believing that she will marry a lord ; 
depend upon it, she thinks of little else." 

" But you wouldn't have a woman abjure mar-^ 
riage as you do," said the father of Louise, 
sharply ; *^ because, unless you shut her up in a 
convent, she would become a female philosopher, 
create rules for herself and come to ruin ." 

Robert Quincey looked gloomily into the fire. 
He quite forgot to taste his grog ; something in 
the words of his friend pained the philosophical 
young doctor. He remembered Cressida, with- 
great innocent brown eyes and rose-leaf cheeks — 
the tall, graceful Scotch girl of two or three years 
back ; he called to mind the warm tinting of her 
abundant hair, the white gleaming of her teeth 
as she turned to answer him with a saucy smile. 
Well, he had taught her to abjure marriage ; he- 
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bad succeeded in creatisg a female i^ilosopher; 
bat woman's nature, woman's heart, and woman's 
love had proved too strong for his creed, and this 
female philosoper was now only an outraged and 
embittered woman, whom he had ceased to love, 
and whose possible future he could not contem- 
plate without a shuddering remorse. Yet, even 
while he thought of the fallen Oressida, he chafed 
at the prospect of seeing Louise married ; be felt 
enraged with her father for his narrow-minded, 
conventional, old-fashioned way of regarding his 
daughter. 

" Come, Quincey, what are you thinking of?'* 
** I was — I am thinking that there is a great 
mistake in the bringing up of our women." 

" Stuff, man ; they are brought up to prepare 
for being wives, and that's all they are fit for. 
An old maid is a melancholy spectacle; either she 
is all scandal, or else she is all religion, or she is 
all hypochondria, or else, if she is of a good con- 
stitution, she takes to Sunday schools and tea 
and buns, and tracts and subscriptions, and 
school feasts and pet parsons, and renders h^- 
self a general nuisance ; but your strong-minded, 
intellectual, single woman is still worse — ^all 
inky, untidy, uncomfortable, out of place in the 
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world. No I no I women most be wiyes, or 
nuisances, or — " 

" Yes,*' interrupted Doctor Qaincey, stopping 
a possible coarse word from falling from the lipa 
of his friend. Robert hated coarse words. "Yes; 
only there ought to be another way discovered 
of making women happy and agreeable without 



marriage." 



Mr. Fairfax shook his head. 

" Some day you will marry, my boy, and then 
you will tell another tale." 

" I think not," said Bobert " I detest the 
thought of it; but Louise^ we are talking of Miss 
Louise ; you wish her to give lessons in French, 
do you not?" 

"Well, yes. Poor child, I paid twenty-five 
pounds for her to that confounded Frenchwoman; 
she's been in Paris two years, and she ought to 
earn enough to clothe herself." 

" So she ought, and more too. There is a 
governess's institution in Grandstone Square, 
where there is no registration fee. She might 
go there and put her name down, and I dare say 
she would get something. I'll take her, if you 
like." 

" Thank you. I hope everybody will be kind 
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to her. She is too pretty to go about alone. I 
don't think I shall allow her to teach, after all,'* 
said Mr. Fairfax, putting his feet upon the fender, 
and bending close towards the fire. ** Quincey, 
if any man ever illuses her, I shall not sleep 
until I have killed him." 

The father — reckless, self-indulgent, irritable, 
coarse, as we have seen him, looked sublime in 
his earnestness at that moment. His handsome 
face glowed, his light eyes shone, his long hand 
was clenched with a momentary gesture, that 
lent strength and dignity to his whole frame . 
This man was terribly in earnest, punctilious to 
a degree about his beautiful child. 

Eobert Quincey took down his grog now, and 
drank some of it in a hurry. There was a gloom 
upon his thin face. Presently he said, 

" If I were you, speaking as man to man and 
as friend to friend — " 

'' Yes r 

" I would make no rash resolves of that kind* 
They sound well, you mean well — of course you 
do —but after all wrong could never be mended 
with murder, and the question still is open to all 
who choose to use their minds and to think — the 
question, what is wrong? Can you or any man 
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look back upon an immaculate life and say that 
—measuring its errors or folly by the severe 
standard which you now use — jou yourself may 
not have deserved punishment at some man's 
hands before now ? Pliny, writing to GerminituB, 
quotes the saying of Tbrasea — ' He who hates 
vice hates mankind.' " 

*' Oh I I could go to another source, where 

forgiveness is preached in a more tender fashion 

than Pliny k new of. I could please my wife by 

going to the Gospel to learn forgiveness, could I 

not ?" 

" It could scarcely teach you a better lesson, 
my dear sir ; but we have indeed wandered far 
into the field of speculation and surmise. Heaven 
grant that no harm may ever come near Miss 
Louise ; but she is very pretty, therefore, Mr. 
Fairfax, take the very greatest care of her. She 
will need it. Beauty is a snare. Lis est cum 
Forma Magna PudicitaL^^ 

** You make me feel cold with your classical 
quotations and your practical hardness. Quincey, 
sometimes I think you are the most unfeeling, 
and yet the kindest fellow I have ever met 
with.'' 

Bobert laughed and finished his grog. 
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** Ah I" Baid he, stretching out his arm with 
« gesture of weariness. ** How much we can 
talk, and plan, and scheme, and how some little 
unforseen occurrence may upset all our highly- 
teared air castles — card houses^ sir, which the end 
of a table cover or the sleeve of a woman's dress 
can topple into ruins." 

** I seldom plan I" cried Mr. Fairfax, giving 
the fire a poke with the heel of his boot. ** I 
know pretty well what plans come to.'* 

** Now, don't get into low spirits again," said 
Eobert Quincey, quickly. " Cheer up." 

" I sometimes think," said Mr. Fairfax, ** that 
I'Jl write my life ; by George I it would make a . 
good novel" 

Robert Quincey smiled ironically. He had 
very often heard unhappy, egotistical men and 
women give utterance to the same idea, and to 
him it appeared a little absurd that an every day 
monotonous life should be deemed worthy of 
working up into a matter of history. Such a 
history the shelves of a circulating library might 
hold, it is true, with some pecuniary profit to the 
owners of such shelves, and with much breeding 
and fostering of folly in the minds and hearts of 
young lady readers. Robert had always a sneer 
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ready for a noyel. However, he did tK>t speak, 
and Mr. Fairfax continned. 

'^ I never knew, when I was young, what it was 
to want a hundred pounds. I had my own hunter 
my own groom, a splendid home ; by Gad I I was 
a lucky dog, a happy rascal. When I think of 
it now sometimes I wonder that I don't smash 
out my brains one morning with that old rusty 
revolver upstairs. I have a wonderfully good 
mind to take it down and get it cleaned. Ha I 
har 

" You would certainly never want a hunter 
again, nor a hundred pounds, after such amateur 
shooting practice," said Robert. 

Somehow he was nettled with Mr. Fairfax. He 
did not at all like the manner in which he had 
spoken of Louise, htsr preciousness and preseffa^ 
tion, and yet he would never have owned to him- 
self that such was the reason of his feeling 
irritated against his companion, and disgusted 
with his coarsely expressed plaints and regrets. 

" No, by George !" said Mr. Fairfax, looking 
stupidly into the fire^ and not noticing the bit- 
terness of his young friend, " I should only 
want a spade and a coflSn." He sighed very 
heavily as he spoke ; then, clasping his hands to- 
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getber across his head, and leaning back in his 
chair, ** I never told you — did I, Quincey ? how I 
ran away with Loo's mother, and her old beggar 
of a father died, and never forgave her ; I should 
think he must bo burning for it now ?'* 

Robert Quincey laughed. 

" How weak we are ; how we believe and dis- 
believe, and upset theories, and build new ones to 
suit our own views. Good heavens 1 Tophet, 
Oehenna, the devil and his angels, the days of 
the monks, come back to us again, when the wish 
to fry a dead friend for leaving us out of his will 
suggests itselfi Why, yes, let us suppose your 
unfortunate relative is expiating his sin of omis- 
sion in a dark place of our own choosing. Dante's 
conception is too grand and majestic for such an 
old sinner ; let us send him to the hell of the 
inethodists and low churchmen, and boil hirt} 
perpetually in hot oil." 

His laugh rang out harsh, cold, and scornful 
through the little room. 

" I should think there mtist be justice some- 
where," said Mr. Fairfax, still incognisant of 
Kobert's ill-humour. " Now, 1 was the youngest 
of two brothers, and my father allowed me three 
hunded a year and a hunter, |and wanted me to 
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choose a profession. I went to Cambridge and 
gained a prize for a Greek ode. I was not a fool. 
They wanted me to go into the church. I always 
hated the church. I was bom a radical, I be- 
lieve ; fact was, if I had had five thousand a year 
1 should have been a first-rate fellow. I was 
never cut out for a poor man. I hated work. 
I was pretty wild, ran in debt a little, then 
fell in love. Loo's mother came to visit at 
Yanworth House — that was our house, you 
know, and she was heiress to ten thousand 
a year, and pretty enough ; not so pretty as Loo. 
She was engaged to my eldest brother, Edward 
Fairfax, Esq. Yanworth was worth another ten 
thousand. Clapped on to Loo's ten, there was 
twenty, and the old folks settled it all among 
themselves. Ned was small, and a little crooked, 
with a narrow, cunning face, and eyes like Satan's, 
if Satan has eyes. He was very deeply read, 
a wonderful knowing fellow, burrowed into his 
books, and seemed to live in them, only he would 
come out now and then to make love to Kate, 
and I suppose he was fond of her. She liked a 
fellow that could get well across his horse, and 
keep his place over the country, taking anything 
in the way of a leap on a hunting morning, and I 

VOL. L I 
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was not at all a bad looking fellow, Quincey. So 
we ran away." 

" And what became of you ?" asked Bobert, 
sancily. 

•*The deuce and all to pay," replied Mr. 
Fairfax ; " it was the worst day's work I ever 
did." 

" As how ?" 

*^ The old brute, her father (she was his only 
child), would never see her, nor answer a letter 
of hers, and my father cut off half my allowance 
in his anger. We had only a hundred and fifty 
a year to live upon. We couldn't doit; we got 
horridly into debt living in London, only in lodg- 
ings, but I couldn't do without my wine and good 
dinners, and Kate was a baby in the ways of the 
world. She ordered what she wanted, and fancied 
all would come right some day ; it never did, of 
course." 

" Pleasant experience of matrimony," cried 
Bobert ; and he chuckled. 

" Poor girl, she died two days after Loo was 
bom. I don't think the nurse we hired was com- 
petent. Ah I that was a bitter time forme." There 
were some tears in the large blue eyes ; he dried 
tbena with bis pocket-handkerchief. ^^I wrote 
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home to ask for help after she was bnried. My 
letter came back unopened. My father was dead, 
and Ned was reigning at Yanworth with his 
heart turned to gall against me and against dead 
Kate, and with no pity for the little one ; he sent 
me word that I ought to take it to the workhouse." 

" What a wretch," said Robert, vehemently. 

" Yes, and my mother was dead, Kate's mother 
was dead, and I had not a farthing in the world." 

" Why did you not work ? " asked Robert 
Quincey, with something of passion in his voice. 
" At twenty-one I had only my brains and my 
hands." 

" I was not y(m^'' returned Mr. Fairfax, quietly 
and sorrowfully ; ^^ I was an extravagant dog, 
I had been an idle dog, and I was a despair- 
iiig dog ; I always hated work — I hate it 
noiy. I had trifled with the lighter classics ; but 
I had forgotten half my Greek, so that I could 
not get bread by reading the Timeus, or teaching 
some young gentleman to appreciate the beauties 
of Thucydides. No, I never had much relish for 
study, saving as an amusement." 

" So you got into debt, or did you starve ?" 
asked Robert, sharply. 

Mr. Fairfax glanced up quickly at him. 

I 2 
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" Why, you speak as if you could cut my 
throat Such a worker as you are has no pity for 
a mere sufferer like me. Ah ! I am too sensitive ; 
I feel every thing so acutely," 

" So do I, — I always did ; but 1 worked." 

** Right enough ; I don't blame you," said Mr. 
Fairfax. 

^' It would be little use if you did, my dear sir," 
laughed Robert. 

" Well, I may as well tell you the end of my 
story. I put the child out to nurse, and I got 
employment, after a long trial, in a county bank, 
where the hours, and the drudgery, and the 
slavery brought me in rather more than a hun- 
dred a year. In that county town I met my 
present wife. She was a parson's daughter, as 
poor as Job, and as pious as St. Francis of 
Assissi, thanking God for all his privations — ^not 
much of a scholar. Your great devotee is never 
very learned, by the way. Molly is very pious — 
horridly pious; but she was pretty, and des- 
perately in love. I ought not to say it, but she 
certainly is preciously fond of this wretched being 
called William Fairfax; and I was lonely and 
wearied, and a drudge, and I married her." 

** And thereby made yourself more wearied, and 
more of a drudge." 
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" Well, yes, for children came, and poverty ; 
the bank broke, and her father died, here I am, 
in St. Margaret's Lantern, with an income which 
keeps us alive in misery, and a digestion and 
constitation mined by stooping over a desk from 
morning till night. God help mel*' 

" And do you never hear from your brother ?" 

" No ; he is married, and has lots of children." 

" And Louise's grandfather ?" 

** Dead ; left all his money to a nephew who 
has two sons." 

*^ And would not he do any thing for Louise ?" 

*^ I have written once ; but my letter was re- 
turned unopened ; the ruflSan !" 

"Certainly there appear to be some nice 
people in the world," said Robert Quincey, 
cheerfully. 

" I have a few old ancles somewhere about, and 
one cousin, who helps me sometimes to the ex- 
tent of a five pound note ; but I am afraid no- 
body will ever leave me any money worth speaking 
of;" and Mr. Fairfax sighed. 

*^ It was a good thing for me," said Robert 
Quincey, " that I had not a father to give me a 
hunter and three hundred a year when I was 
twenty-one." 
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" What was your father, Qainceyy if you don't 
mind telling ?" asked the host, with a blunt care- 
lessness. 

^^ He was only a miller in the North of England, 
with two sons, and scanty means. He was Scotch, 
and so knew the value of education. If Dick and 
myself were badly fed, we were well taught. Dick 
went to Cambridge, and now he is in orders, al- 
though he was obliged to take a chaplaincy in 
India — poor fellow — before he could get anything 
decent in the way of stipend. I chose medicine, 
and after some struggles, I am, at twenty-nine, 
made a lecturer at Guy's ; and my work on Com- 
parative Anatomy is in the third edition. I mean 
to rise." 

The great dark eyes flashed ambitious fire. 

" I hope you will make money," said Mr. Fair- 
fax. *' I can see no triumph in fame without gain." 

" I care little for money itself," said the young 
Doctor, with a gloomy sort of a frown. " What 
was the name of your first wife's home and estate,'* 
he asked, after a pause. 

" Garth Manor, in Westemshire, a rich pas- 
toral county, hill and dale, wood and water ; 
my native place also. Ah I how I long fop 
the breeze of those hills ; if ever I feel senti- 
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mental, it is when I remember the covers alive 
mtb partridges in September ; and^ then, in late 
October, how those woods blazed and glowed 
with yellow and crimson. Stand on a hill and 
see them sweeping and shelving to the right and 
left of you, clothing all the slopes with beauty ; 
and down below you, lying close together, like a 
toy town, the little village, with its thatched 
roofs grey towers, and thin curls of blue smoke. 
Oh 1 the country, sir, the country — who would 
chose to burrow in this smoky den, this seething 
pot of fog, foul air, crowds and discontent." 

** You should take a holiday,'* said the praoti- 
cal young doctor, drily. 

" Yes, to make me feel the difference more 
acutely upon my return. No, I hope to Heaven 
I shall have an opportunity of cutting London 
altogether some day ; it's killing me fast." 

Dr. Quincey sighed wearily ; he was growing 
tired now of his companion. 

" Well, I must say good night soon," he said, 
"we must be drawing on towards the small 
hours." 

** I thought you would have stayed till day- 
light, and taken your breakfast with us," said 
Mr. Fairfax. 
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" No, no, I have a lecture to give at Guy's in 
the morning. I must bo fresh, and your hospi- 
tality" (pointing with a smile to the whiskey 
bottle), ** has made me feel rakish." 

He buttoned himself into his great coat, and 
held out his hand to his host. 

" You won't find a cab on the stand," said Mr. 
Fairfax. 

" I shall walk until I meet with a return cab. 
Good night. Will you come and dine with me 
the day after to-morrow, and bring Miss 
Louise?" 

Mr. Fairfax looked up astonished into his 
guest's face. During the eight months of their 
acquaintance. Dr. Quincey had never invited 
Mrs. Fairfax to accompany her husband to his 
rooms. 

" I only name her because she will probably 
find this house and neighbourhood a little dull 
after Paris, and so — " 

*^Yes, yes," said Mr. Fairfax; "I'll bring 
her." 

" And Mrs. Fairfax also?" said Robert, in an 
inquiring, but not hospitable tone. 

" Poor Molly can't leave the young ruffians ; 
besides, she is a kill-joy." 
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Robert laughed affectedly, and ran oat into the 
passage. 

" Oh 1 marriage I marriage 1" he said ; ** what 
a happy fellow is he who escapes its chain. All 
pretend to like it, but all cry out at the pain of 
the curb." 

** What a fellow you are," said Mr. Fairfax, 
" but you can't carry that portmanteau." 

" No, I shall send for it in the morning. Now, 
let me advise you to seek your couch, my dear 
sir, or Mrs. Fairfax and the bell at the docks will 
have hard work to rouse you." 

^^ Confound the bell at the docks and Mrs. 
Fairfax, too,'' said the host, testily. 

Eobert laughed, and went out into the dark- 
ness, still tittering over the connubial chains of 
his friend. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



(( 



For me, my Lords, I love him not. 

Nor fear him ; there's my creed. 

As I am made without him, so Til stand/* 

SUAKESPEARS. 



*^ He is a fool,'' said Robert, speakirig aloud as 
he went through the fog, and saw the lamps 
aglow in a long line, pointing the way home- 
wards, though somewhat uncheerfuUy, amid the 
darkness. *^ It is rather a waste of time to 
spend an evening with him, listening to his 
complaints, and to his wife's platitudes. Yet, I 
like him, and I even like her — pretty well in her 
way. He has grown coarse and vulgar through 
association with penury and mean shifts. Mar- 
riage 1 marriage 1 what a wretched mess men 
make of it Oh I Robert Quincey, you will keep 
out of such a vortex of misery ; ha 1 ha I how he 
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talks about that "silly little girl and her preserva- 
tion. Why, she will marry some starving masic 
master. She is certainly exquisite — the most 
beautiful thing I ever saw ; but so I thought Cres- 
sidaj two years ago ; and now, how wearisome 
she is grown with her memories and reproaches. 
Psha I a man is a fool, a fool, to enter into 
these affairs, to give way to these phantasms." 

He paused under a lamp-post, and held parley 
thus with his umbrella, sticking it hard into the 
soft mud which skirted the pavement, and look- 
ing thoughtfully meanwhile. "What have 
I to do with this girl, or any girl ? She is only 
a temptation in the hands of the powers of evil 
to hold me from my purpose, cast difficulties 
ia my way. Even the Fleming affair was most 
awkward, and if that Cressida chose, and under- 
stood how, she might annoy and injure me greatly. 
She won't, I think. She is too proud and too 
fond. Poor soul! Yet she tried just like a 
spiteful woman to injure me with Louise. Yes, 
they are all alike in jealousy and spite. Louise 
does not care one morsel for me, not one single 
morsel. So much the better. No temptation to 
do her what her blundering father calls wrong. 
If Cressida had not been so tender and watchful, 
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and tearful and anxions, why Cressida would have 
been innocent of harm to this day. Now this 
Louise lets me alone.'' He pondered as he spoke. 
The light of the lamp did not irradiate a very 
contented countenance, but he was trying to per- 
suade himself that the coldness of Louise was a 
source of satisfaction to him. ^^She lets me 
alone. Hang it ! she is in love with some fel- 
low — some French rascal. I will find it out." 
He lifted his umbrella, brandished it like 
a rod, and then walked on again swiftly through 
the night fog. He was not long in finding a re- 
turn cab, and this conveyed him to his apart- 
ments in Jermyn Street. He obtained a 
lamp, and after dismissing the cab, found his 
way np handsomely carpeted stairs into a 
well-furnished drawing-room, thence into a 
luxurious apartment which served him as dining- 
room, study, and library. He lifted the lamp 
high towards the well-filled book case, scanning 
the bindings of his favourite volumes, as if they 
had been the faces of familiar friends. He did 
not open any book, however, for he was weary. 
He cast down his hat, seated himself upon 
a small, soft cushioned sofa, and sighed a 
sigh of fatigue or sadness, most probably 
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the former, for Robert seldom gave way to melan*' 
choly. "Ah!'' said he, stretching out his 
clenched hand^ " it is a hard^ hard battle^ this 
fighting with the world, this striving after honours. 
Oh ! if life were longer 1 Three score years and 
ten to do all that a man can do in this wonderfiil 
workshop, and I have not found out the twentieth 
part of what I wish to learn. My name is now 
only feebly struggling upward— a flickering 
flame in a dense fog. How soon it might go 
out, only I have sworn that it shall strengthen, 
broaden, and brighten, until it becomes a beacon 
light for science. If only I may live 1 Tut I my 
frame is feeble — how soon fatigued." 

He looked very ill as he spoke. It was singu- 
lar that this passionate desire for fame and a long 
life should not have borne the fruit of a reason- 
able solicitude for, and care of, his bodily health, 
in the young doctor, but it was an anomaly in his 
organisation, that while he craved health as a 
boon, he wilfully destroyed his slender stock of 
strength by late hours, late studies, neglecting 
the plainest rules which he daily preached to 
others. He went to the side-board and poured 
some brandy into a small silver flask, and 
drank some. It gave him temporary strength. 
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He returned to the book-case, took out a 
volume, and sat down to study some abstruse 
scientific proposition, which soon caused his 
ears to sing and his head to spin round in a 
whirl of bewildered pain. He threw the book 
passionately upon the ground, then gathered it 
up tenderly to examine its binding, to discover if 
it had sustained injury from the falL Afterwards 
he walked into the handsome bed chamber which 
communicated with his study, and here he un- 
dressed and crept into his bed, where it may be 
charitably conjectured that he slept profoundly. 

The next morning found him lingering over a 
late breakfast, looking ill, but determined ; 
arranging with one hand the notes for his in- 
tended lecture at Guy's, while he stirred his 
coffee with the other. 

His landlady inocked suddenly upon the door 
of his room. 

He called out, 

" Pray come in, Mrs. Mills," in the smooth, 
bland tone he nearly always used towards women. 

^^ I beg your pardon, sir," she said, in a fussy 
manner, bustling towards the table, and dropping 
her voice to a confidential whisper. ^^ Three 
young gentlemen want to see you. I told them 



^ 
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I hardly knew if you was up, and I said you'd 
only just come from Paris last night. Will you 
see them, sir?" 

"Ohl certainly, Mrs. Mills," said Robert 
" Show them up, if you please." 

So Mrs. Mills showed them up, mispronounc- 
ing, or not half comprehending their names as 
she announced them. 

Three countrified, clumsy young fellows, with 
sheepish faces, two of them rather intelligent- 
looking, a third heavy and dark browed, with the 
hair growing low upon his forehead, and a per- 
petual puzzled scowl contracting his thick eye- 
brows, which met in a close, straight line over 
the nose. This young man was named Edwarde s. 
He kept his mouth open, and Robert Quincey 
set him down hastily for a fool. 

Robert bowed to these young raw students 
haughtily. He thrust one of his slight hands 
into his waistcoat, and stood at the back of his 
chair, looking almost as weak in frame, as subtle, 
worn, and sarcastic in countenance, as Alexander 
Pope may have looked some hundred and thirty 
odd years ago. 

" Pray be seated," said he, with contemptuous 
courtesy. 
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The young men floundered down awkwardly 
upon his little soft couches and ottomans. Thejr 
did not know what to do with their hats and 
walking canes, so they fidgeted with the former, 
rather to the detriment of the beaver. Robert 
established himself with his back to the fire, 
standing upon the hearth-rug, and holding hia 
hands, which still grasped the notes for his lec- 
tore^ fantastically behind his back. He smiled 
now a little less stiffly upon his visitors, and 
then Edwardes, the scowling young man, began 
to speak. 

He smiled as he spoke, and the smile lighted 
up the whole expression of the face. Robert 
Qaincey still thought him a fool. Yet the 
widening of his grey eyes made his face brighter 
than while bo had remained silent 

*' Wo want some of your advice. Doctor Quin- 
coy, being from the country, and pretty anxious 
to got on hero in London, my friends and myself 
being medical students, as you might know." 

" So I conjectured," said Robert 

" Wo want you to tell us what would be the 
amount of your fees for your lectures ?" 

Robert named them in a careless tone, and 
then began to sort and re-sort the notes in his 
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hands. Edwardes stooped his head towards the 
carpet, as if he were studying the squares and 
arabesques of crimson which ornamented the 
green ground of the thick Brussels. His attitude 
was peculiarly awkward and eccentric. Robert 
Quincey glanced quickly at him^ with an amused^ 
half scornful interest. 

"Are the fees higher than you anticipated?" 
he asked. 

" Yes/' was the reply given, in the bluntest 
fashion, and with the head still bent towards the 
carpet. 

" Are you entered as a student at Guy's?" 
pursued the doctor. 

" Yes." The answer came short, almost rude. 
Edwardes was a boor in his way. 

Presently he raised his face^ and looked straight 
at Doctor Robert Quincey. 

^' I must do without extra grinding, then, I 
suppose," he said, " for I am as poor as Job." 

" Oh r' said Robert, with an amused smile. 

** I want to clinch it," continued Edwardes, " I 
want to become useful." 

" Study, study," said Robert, smiling. "Work, 
you know nothing can be done without it. The 
science of medicine is beset with mysteries. We 
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most delve and dig deep, irotil we bring treasure 
to light." 

He spoke in a soft, studied accent, which he 
had so cultivated during his few years* residence 
in Paris and London, that all tinge was lost of a 
northern dialect. Edwardes, with a broad, west- 
country accent, blunting his tones, replied, 

" Science is great, but art is greater in its 
usefulness." 

Doctor Quincey laughed. 

** Have you been practising the art without the 
scientific knowledge ?" 

^' Yes, in a workhouse infirmary, for one year." 

" Working in the dark?" inquired Robert. 

Edwardes nodded acquiescence, in boorish 
fashion. 

"Now you are come to gain light?" said 
Robert, standing erect, and still smiling. 

" I want to learn what you schoolmen have got 
to teach ; but I care more for the art than the 
science. I'll learn as much as I can fi'om you ; 
but my talent lies in practice more than theory." 

Robert Quincey laughed again. 

*^ Be careful of taking the low, common-place 
view of the profession," he said. 

" I would rather cure an old pauper's bron- 
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chitis, or bring a child safely through the scarla- 
tina, than write a big book on ^ subcutaneous 
surgery/ '* said Edwardes. " Why Jules Guerin, 
the Frenchman (he pronounced the name Jewles 
Guerin), was never rewarded with University or 
hospital distinctions." 

" You purpose becoming a second M. Jules 
Guerin ?" 

" I don't see why not if I try," said Edwardes, 
getting upon his feet, and picking up his dropped 
hat. His movement was imitated by his two 
companions, who forthwith began a sort of 
shuffling, skirmishing retreat towardsthe door. 

Robert Quincey bowed to the young men as 
they passed out, and they returned the salute in 
clumsy fashion. 

" Oh ! what a clod that fellow is," said 
Robert, when they were all out of hearing, and 
he felt that he could carefully have assisted in 
kicking the awkward lout down stairs. There 
was an independent doggedness about Edwardes^ 
a keenness in his greenish, grey eyes that irri- 
tated Robert. He drank more coffee, and poked 
the fire, and glanced over the newspaper, and re- 
peated at intervals, to himself that " Edwardea 
was a clod I" 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



** Oh, love ! in every battle victor owned. 
Love ! now assailing^ wealth and lordly state ; 
Now on a girl's soft cheek slumbering the live long night ^ 
Now wandering o'er the sea, and now in shepherd's folds ; 
The nndying ones have no escape from thee, 
Nor men whose lives are measured as a day. 
And who has thee is mad !'' 

The "Antigone" op Sophocles. 



Louise awoke in a meanly furnished little bed 
chamber, where the jug on the washstand was 
minus a handle, and the washstand itself was 
bare of paint. The single looking-glass was dis- 
figured by a wide crack, which made the reflec- 
tion of the pretty rosy face so unlike the face it- 
self in shape or proportion, that Louise declared 
she would shut her eyes while she brushed out 
the wealth of her gold hair. Lydia, lying still in 
bed, warm under the thick patchwork coverlet^ 
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questioned Louise much of Paris, of dresses, of 
Frenchmen, of Frenchwomen. 

"I should like to ^o there," said Lydia, "but 
ma is so horribly religious and all that, she thinks 
Paris a den of thieves and sink of iniquity, and 
she says never one of her children shall go there. 
Do tell us what they do there so wicked ; did 
you see anything of it? Ma's going to tell you, 
you are not to tell rae anything wrong you've 
learnt there. So, before she tells you, tell me 
something, will you? I like hearing about 
wicked things. I read part of the Mysteries of 
Paris. Charlie got it from a boy at school, and 
I used to read it in bed, and mamma found it 
under my pillow. She scolded for an hour. I 
say, do tell me what thiugs went on in your 
school ?" 

Miss Lydia, in her eager pursuit after unlawful 
knowledge, did not notice the vexed expression 
that came into the long, blue eyes of her fair 
half-sister, nor the impetuous manuer in which 
she combed out her thick hair. At last giviug it 
a sort of twist, aud holding it in her hand before 
tying it up, Louise said, 

" Mrs. Fairfax always made me feel I was not 
her child. Lydia, I think it most unkind of her 
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to speak of me as if I knew all sorts of bad 
things, and was dangeroas company for yoa, 
just because I have been to France. I have no 
wicked things to tell you, and I don't think Paris 
a den of thieves at all." 

^^ Mamma's always saying it is/' said Lydia, 
^^ and she has made me want to hear all about 
it; but you saw beautiful dresses there, 
Louise ?" 

*^ Oh ! yes," replied Louise, pettishly ; " but if 
one can't buy them^ what's the good of that?" 

" You can buy dresses for yourself," said Miss 
Lydia, "when you begin teaching. I wish I 
could teach. I know hardly anything, and pa 
even sold the old piano, so I don't learn music 



now." 



" But you go to school, Lydia ?" 

" Yes, to a nasty common school, ten shillings 
a quarter," continued Lydia, in a tone of disgust 

" Lydia, it's half-past eight o'clock." 

"I lie in bed till the very last minute in 
winter, Louise. I hate getting up in the cold," 
and the girl burrowed deep under the blankets. 

Louise stood dressed by the side of her sister's 
bed. There was much sadness upon her beautiful 
face. 
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^^ Lydia, I think papa looks very ill/' said 
liOuise. 

*' Oh, does he ? I never noticed it. I never 
look at him much, I am always scampering 
aboat on messages. We can't send Jane, the ser- 
vant, she's such a spiteful thing ; she would go 
and tell the grocer not to trust ma for tea, when 
she was in a passion, and then we should be want- 
ing grocery. I wish pa would give a little party 
now you are come Lome, and ask the Spiers. They 
have two brothers almost grown up, clerks at the 
docks." 

"Why, papa can't afford to give a party, 
Lydia." 

" Only tea and cake, and that," said Lydia, 
" and forfeits, and hunt the slipper. I went to a 
party at the Spiers, and we had such fun." 

" Lydia, how do you like Doctor Quincey?" 
asked Louise, suddenly. 

" I like him well enough ; he never takes much 
notice of me, though. I suppose I'm too young, 
and he never gives the children anything. He 
never talks to anybody but pa ; pa's his friend." 

*^How did papa know him first?" 

" Down at the docks ; there was a dreadful ex- 
plosion at the gas works near there, and lots of 
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people killed, and all that sort of fan, as Charlie 
Spiers calls it, and a lot of doctors came down 
from the hospitals to see the people that were 
too much hurt to be moved, and then pa got 
talking with Doctor Quincey, and they became 
very friendly, and pa shewed him your photograph, 
and ever since then he's been always wanting you 
to come home. I thought he wanted to make 
love to you, only he says he will never marry.** 

^* Indeed I I would never marry him," said 
Miss Fairfax, tossing her fair head. 

Down stairs she found her father, looking 
bilious and miserable, turning over the thin 
rasher and dry toast which his wife had prepared 
for him. Round the table were three boys, 
of ages varying from twelve to two — little urchins 
in patched pinafores. Poor Mrs. Fairfax was 
pouring out tea; all the little boys looked 
shy and frightened. Louise kissed them, then 
«at down to stale bread and butter, and weak tea. 
Her father complained he was ill, he was miser- 
able ; he wished to Heaven some body would be 
kind enough to shoot him. Mrs. Fairfax shut her 
mouth tight, opening it, however, occasionally to 
scold the children. Then poor Mr. Fairfax put 
on a shabby overcoat^ and hurried out through 
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the drizzle and fog of the wretched winter mom'* 
ing, and Mrs. Fairfax began to be severe. 

*^ Louise, I hope, now you are come home, you 
will assist me in discharging my duties, and en- 
deavour to lighten them for me. You must re- 
member tliat I have a very arduous task before 
me — all these boys, their clothes to mend, the 
ignorant servant to overlook and direct; and I 
have to make a decent appearance upon such very 
email means — you must not forget that ; and now 
your papa tells me he is going to take you to dine 
with Dr. Quincey on Wednesday ; why, you have 
no dress fit, have you ?" 

^' No, mamma," said Louise, ruefully. 

" Then I don't see how you are to go with no 
choice between a thin black barege and a plum 
coloured merino. I told him so, and he says you 
must have an evening dress. I am sure I don't 
know where the money is to come from. I won't 
get into debt for it, as I told him." 

" I want some dresses dreadfully," said the 
beautiful girl, with something of passion in her 
tone, and tears rose to her eyes ; " it is terrible 
to be so shabby, if one is asked out." 

'* I don^t at all see it," returned the step- 
mother, ^^ because the alternative is so easy—- 

VOL. L K 
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don't go out, and then yon save the money; it 
would be much better employed in paying for the 
tea aud sugar. I am sure I cannot sleep, Louise, 
when I think of all the debts we owe for pro- 
visions ; I don't know what it's all to come to — I 
really don't" 

*^ I shall get some teaching," said Louise. 

" Well, I only hope you are qualified," said 
Mrs. Fairfax ; " it is not because you have been 
to France that you must of necessity be a good 
French scholar ; you never had any application, 
and some day I shall examine you in the 
grammar." 

^^ Oh! don't," began Louise, and her face burnt 
with shame. " I am sure I can teach very well. 
Oh ! Mrs. Fairfax, don't try to stop my getting 
money by telling people I can't teach. I know I 



can.'* 



*^ You cannot teach what you do not know," 
said Mrs. Fairfax, ^*and then if you undertake 
tuition and are found incompetent, it will be a 
shocking thing." 

Louise sighed. She felt miserable, her home 
was so comfortless, her step -mother so un- 
sympathising, her poverty so absolute. She went 
and stood at the window and looked out at the 
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drizzle and the fog, the little damp plot of earth 
in front of the window, the low privet hedge, and 
the wide muddy road; beyond were cabbage 
grounds, and at the back of these some tall brick 
tjhimneys vomiting forth volumes of black smoke ; 
there were also visible sundry masts and spars, 
which showed to Louise that she was in the re- 
gion of the docks. Her tears began to fall faster 
than the drizzle of the winter rain. 

There came a bright day, when the watery sun 
was visible in the pale sky, and the keen wind 
went flying over the puddles and gutters of St. 
Margaret's Lantern, hastening to dry them up. 
Children trundled hoops on the pavement of the 
main road, and business was brisk in some of 
those small drapers' shops where crinolines and 
coloured stays hung outside of the windows* On 
this day Mrs. Fairfax told Louise to don her 
plum coloured merino and best black bonnet. The 
children were left in charge of Lydia, and Mrs. 
Q,nd Miss Fairfax sallied forth in the direction of 
the ConoUy Boad, which road, lying to the south 
of London, and within two miles from St. 
Margaret's Lantern, comprises an old world dis- 
trict, more comfortable to walk in or dwell in 
than the settlement of the Lantern, but yet 
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a district very far from the haunts of fashion, and 
the purlieus of the aristocracy. Dr. Quincey 
had inserted an advertisement in the " Times," 
setting forth the qualifications of Louise as a 
teacher of French, and a lady who lived in the 
Conolly Road answered the advertisement. 
Mrs. Fairfax was going to present her step- 
daughter for inspection and examination. 

^* I feel rather afraid, Mrs. Fairfax," said 
Louise. 

"You have no cause for fear, Louise, if you 
steadily purpose to do your duty." 

" It will be very nice to earn some money," 
remarked Miss Fairfax, and there arose in her 
young mind images of two or three sweet evenini^ 
dresses, and a black silk walking dress. " I must 
have some new things," she said presently, "and 
I should dearly like to buy Lydia a dress, and 
you, too, mamma," she added. 

" Oh I never dream of new dresses, Louise ; I 
turn and turn my old ones again and again. 
What you should think of is our debts, Louise ; 
our poor grocer has not been paid for six months ; 
I am sure we must owe him ten pounds. If 
you will help to pay the tradespeople, Louise, 
you will be doing some good." 
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Miss Fairfax looked rueful. She was by no 
means a young person of courage or endurance, 
and the bare word " duty," shorn of all ornamen- 
tation or hope of reward, presented few charms 
to her imagination. To work very hard, still wear- 
ing a shabby dress, and with no prospect of call- 
ing her small earnings in any degree her own — 
to see the little monthly salary swept coolly into 
the till of the worthy Mr. Pontefract, the grocer 
in St. Margaret's Lantern, for the purpose of 
liquidating the debts which her friends had con- 
tracted for necessary tea and sugar, might be a 
very abnegatory method of beginning life ; but 
it failed to fill the young mind with any pleasur- 
able excitement. 

" I should think," said Mrs. Fairfax, '' that it 
would be a great happiness to you, Louise, to help 
and assist your family." 

" Oh ! yes, mamma," and Louise gave a great 
sigh. 

" I am sure, for my part," said Mrs. Fairfax, 
" I would work from morning till night, if I 
could put an extra five pounds into your papa's 
pocket ; and I should think you would feel the 
same — at least, I should hope so." 

" Papa is your husband," faltered Louise. 
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^^ He is yonr father/* said lbs. FairfiiXy 
sererelj ; *^ and it is quite as much yonr daty to 
assist him as it is mine. ' Honour thy &ther 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the 
land/ •' 

Louise sighed again. 

** Of course I wish to be kind to poor dear 
papa. I am sure I love him yeiy much indeed, 
only-" 

" Only," said Mrs. Fairfax, shaking her head, 
and turning her rather handsome face upon 
Louise, " only you love yourself better.*' 

Louise hung her beautiful head, the golden 
curls drooped over the white brow, the long dark 
eyelashes were wet with tears. " What a pity it 
is," she thought to herself, ** that good people 
are nearly always so horribly disagreeable. I had 
far rather hear that naughty, scornful Cressida 
raving at me for an hour together, than have to 
listen for five minutes to Mrs. Fairfax; she always 
makes me feel cross !" 

"You must give up self," continued Mrs. 
Fairfax ; ^' you were always idle, vain, and seU 
fish. Louise, you know I make a point of never 
flattering ; and I mean all that I say for your 
good. I am not your enemy, Louise, but your 
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true friend, and some day you will acknowledge 
that'* 

" I only hope," said Louise, '^ that if I get 
forty pounds a-year, I may have some of it for 
myself to buy clothes." 

Mrs. ^Fairfax was silent, and her silence pro- 
voked Louise. 

^* You can't mean, mamma," she said, almost 
passionately, "that lam to keep on teaching and 
working for ever, without having a single new 
dress ?" 

" I think so little of dress, Louise," said Mrs. 
Fairfax; '^my poor papa always taught me to 
despise outward adorning and costly apparel. I 
strive to be neat ; that suffices me, and will 
have to suffice you, whether you like it or 
not," added the step-dame, with acrimony, " for 
you must give up your earnings to your family. 
I am trying to prepare your mind for it, and to 
persuade you to submit with christian cheerful- 
ness to what is inevitable. I should have been 
pleased to have seen you anticipating the delight 
of easing your father's shoulders from some of 
the burdens that press upon them." 

Louise felt humiliated and repentant; such 
a high standard of renunciation and self- 
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abnegation was not unfamiliar to her mind, for 
she had read plenty of good French stories of 
good French girls, who had worked at painting, 
music, or embroidery, solely with the end in view 
of helping some white-headed father or infirm 
mother, and without a single thought of dresses, 
parties, pleasures, or any of the hundred delights 
in which the imagination of youth is wont to 
revel ; these heroines of the stories had mostly, at 
the last, flung a bag of gold into the lap of their 
parent, exclaiming, " Behold, my good father, 
tenderly beloved, here is the amount which you 
owe to M. Nicole ; now let the bond be de- 
stroyed, for you are free, my father, you are 
free ;" whereupon the father would lay his tremb- 
ling hands upon the bead of the good girl, wha 
knelt down to receive his blessing, and usually 
the eyes of all the spectators, of which there was 
in general a goodly number, were moistened with 
tears. 

So much for the good girj of the story books ; 
and here was Louise, the naughty girl of St* 
Margaret's Lantern, walking along in sorrow by 
the side of her step-mother, looking and feeling 
cross, because fate had placed it in her power to 
emulate these virtuous heroines in self-scourging 
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duty. The step -mother said a great deal more to 
the purpose; but at length the Conolly Road was 
reached, and Mrs. Fairfax began to look out for 
the residence of Mrs. Golphinhous. 

** It's a German name, or something like it/' 
said Mrs. Fairfax. " Ah 1 that must be it ; 
that large house, with the carriage drive up to 
the door. Now, Louise." 

They walked up the carriage drive, mounted 
the steps, knocked at the door, and were ad- 
mitted by a small boy in buttons, who ushered 
them into a large drawing-room. All the fur- 
niture was covered in brown Holland, which gave 
Louise the idea of children with pinafores over 
their best dresses. The carpet, a brilliant affair, 
was only visible in patches, for there was a good 
deal of brown Holland laid down upon it ; the 
mirrors and glass cheffoniers reflected the room 
and its adornments in multitudinous duplicates — 
the painted china vases, the gorgeous candle- 
sticks. Louise thought it all very splendid, and 
amused herself with looking around her. 

Presently, a stout lady, with rather a red face 
and throat, and with some emerald ear-rings in 
her ears, and kid gloves upon her hands, came in 
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a stately fashion into the room, nodded and smiled 
condescendingly at Mrs. Fairfax. 

This lady is not German, thought Lonise, who 
had been long enough abroad to distinguish the 
unmistakable Anglo-Saxon personality of the 
owner of the carefully swathed-up, gorgeous 
drawing-room. 

" Pray be seated," said the stout lady, who 
was about five and forty. 

Louise decided almost at once that she liked 
the ruddy face very well indeed. And when the 
lady began to talk about French, and acknow- 
ledged, with a jolly laugh, that she had forgotten 
all her French long ago, and had only learned in 
her youth from a French master at an English 
boarding school, the courage of Miss Fairfax rose 
riglit valiantly, and she boldly asserted that 
French was just as easy to her to speak as 
lOnglish, whereupon the ruddy Mrs. Golphinhous 
looked at her benignantly, and was struck with 
the prottiness of the face under the shabby black 
bonnet. 

Mrs. Golphinhous was no artist, no judge of 
beauty, but she could see the pink cheek, and the 
gold curls, and she said, ' 

^* Dear me, Miss Fairfax, you are very young." 
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" I shall be seventeen in May, madame," said 
Louise. 

"Bat what about the distance? You see, 
Mrs. Fairfax, I want my children to have two 
good hours' study, and then a biscuit and a little 
ale. Nothing like renovating the system ; 
and my children require it, they really do — they 
are not strong. 1 am quite convinced that fre- 
quent nourishment is absolutely requisite for 
some constitutions ; I am sure it is for mineJ*^ 

Mrs. Fairfax made some mildly acquiescent 
reply. 

*' Then, after their lunch, in which, of course, 
Miss Fairfax will join them, I wish her to accom- 
pany them for a walk for an hour, along the 
Conolly Road, or towards Kennington; after 
that we dine, for Mr. Golphinhous dines in 
the city, and, therefore, I dine with the children 
and the governess at two, for I find that hour 
suits me. After dinner, I should wish the chil- 
dren to rest half an hour, and then go to study 
for another two hours ; after that we will have 
tea as soon as possible, and Miss Fairfax may 
leave as soon as she likes. There are always 
omnibuses passing." 

" And might 1 ask what terms you would feel 
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disposed to give ?" asked Mrs, Fairfax, with a 
humble smile. 

" 1 thought of giving forty," said the jolly 
lady ; " but if Miss Fairfax continues the year, I 
should raise it to fifty." 

The heart of Louise sang for joy during the 
space of full two minutes and a half; then she 
bethought herself of the till of Mr. Pontefract, 
the grocer, already yawning for her earnings, and 
the song of her heart ceased. References were 
then exchanged, but Mrs. Golphinhous professed 
herself willing to receive Miss Fairfax on the fol- 
lowing morning, and Louise left the house with 
a certain feeling of elation. 

The next day she started from St. Margaret's 
Lantern, in a twopenny omnibus, which con- 
veyed her almost to the door of Mrs. Golphin- 
hous. It was a very rainy day, so that the hour 
which should have been devoted to walking was 
passed amid the romping of ber young pupils, of 
whom she had three, the eldest being eleven 
years of age. Louise knew enough of the routine 
of teaching to get through her lessons without 
the slightest difficulty. Her pupils were delici- 
ously ignorant; a little common-place; two were 
docile^ and one a rebel. 
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Mrs. Golphinhous met her at dinuer in a com- 
fortable room, wainscoted with walaut wood, 
where a massive carved sideboard was loaded 
with heavy plate; where the carpet was velvet 
pile, and the chairs soft- cushioned; where the 
boy in buttons and a respectable female servant 
waited upon the family, and where the odour of a 
certain rich soup was wafted to the pretty nostrils 
of the young governess, so that she scented the 
dinner afar off, and her heart leaped thereat. 

She had been enduring a species of semi-star- 
vation during the past fortnight, which eminently 
qualified her for the enjoyment of the good things 
to come, and moreover, Mrs. Golphinhous, the 
most hospitable of matrons, was extremely kind, 
and informed her how very much she suffered 
from nervous debility, and how a certain Doctor 
Ambrose Fisher had said to her, *' Mrs. Golphin- 
hous, you must take liberal nourishment and con- 
stant stimulants," " and I find I require it. Miss 
Fairfax," said the jolly lady. *^ I could not exist 
without my Bass's ale and my Madeira." 

Mrs. Golphinhous, however, continued to exist 
very comfortably and Louise soon began to 
feel more at home in the Conolly Road than she 
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did in St Margaret's Lantern, under the eye of 
her step-mother. 

One bleak March evening, when the pavements 
and roads were white with dust, when light 
lingered long in the sky, and a very searching 
east wind came rushing round the street corners 
in boisterous fashion. Miss Fairfax, having 
completed the sum of her daily duties under the 
Golphinhous' roof, sallied forth in the direc- 
tion of St. Margaret's Lantern. She meant 
to walk the two miles of shops and pavements. 
When it was dry she nearly always saved the 
omnibus fare. Just as she was closing the gate 
of the garden, a young man who was passing 
came to a stand, pulled off his hat and bowed 
deeply to her. Louise saw who it was at 
once — John Neville, the usher, her former travel- 
ling companion. 

*'Why, Mr. Neville," she said. "What a 
surprise." 

And she was upon the point of shyly tendering 
him her hand, but thought better of it, and 
drew back. 

John Neville did not appear to notice the 
movement. 
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" Can I see you to an omnibus, Miss Fairfax?'* 
he said, deferentially. 

*^ Thank you, no. I am going to walk home," 

" Would you object to my coming part of the 
way with you ?" asked the usher. 

*^ No," replied Louise. '* I suppose there can 
be no great harm in your walking along the 
Conolly Road. You were so kind to me in the 
steam boat, Mr. Neville," 

"Kindl only human," he answered, with a 
laugh, and then he walked along by her side in 
silence, lowering his head, and looking consider* 
ably confused. 

Louise, on the contrary, was as self-possessed 
as if she had been thirty. She chatted about 
nothing ; and he, still with lowered head, seemed 
to answer her at random, as though his thoughts 
were occupied with other matters. His conduct 
was not by any means like that of the heroes of 
the fairy tales which had charmed the young 
fancy of Louise when she first read them at school 
a year or two back. He did not drop down ou 
his knees before her, even metaphorically. Then 
Miss Fairfax took notes of his attire, and dis- 
covered it to be somewhat unfashionable and worn. 
" Like me, too poor to buy new clothes," thought 
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the girl ; ^^ he said he had no parents to help ; bnt 
he might bay a better overcoat, I should think." 

" Miss Fairfax," said John Xeville, at length 
coming up out of a brown study, *^ I expected to 
meet you to-night" 

** Good gracious !" was the feminine expletive 
of Louise. 

" I found out your house in St Margaret's 
Lantern, and I passed it often, but I never had 
the courage to call. I hardly knew what to say 
— how to announce myself. Your father might 
consider me very insolent, and I scarcely think 
that he would be very wrong in so judging ; that 
is, Miss Fairfax, it might look insolent and for- 
ward, but it would not be so in fact, because — " 

Here John Neville came to a pause, and looked 
more confused than ever, Louise laughed. 

*' I don't fancy," she said, " that papa would 
think you insolent. I will tell him if you like, 
how good you were to me on board, and all that ; 
shall I ?" 

*' God bless you," said John Neville, impetu- 
ously. Then the young usher bit his lip to re- 
ft trn in the violence of his speech, and Louise 
laughed again. John Neville was becoming 
amusing. 
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** I have thought a great deal of you since 
we met," said John Neville. "Indeed I have 
scarcely ceased to think of you, and I have 
watched your coming in and out of that house of 
the Golphinhouses. Their two boys are at school 
at Bolton House, where I occupy the exalted 
position of usher." 

" So near to the Conolly Road ?" said Louise. 

" Yes ; but I never had the courage to speak 
to you until to-night." 

" I am very sorry you should be so timid," 
said Miss Fairfax. 

John Neville smiled a little sadly at her sauci- 
ness and incipient coquetry. 

"I should very much like to call at your 
house," he said presently, " if you will promise 
to tell your father I wish to call, and how our 
acquaintance began. Will you. Miss Fairfax?" 

*' Yes," she answered readily. Then after a 
pause, "Walk home with me to-night, will 
you ? and I will tell papa you would like to make 
his acquaintance, or what shall I say ?" 

" Not to-night," said John Neville, shrinking, 
** not to-night. I have a sort of presentiment 
that your father will snub me most awfully." 

" Well," said Louise, " I can't answer for papa^ 
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of course, because his health is bad, and when he 
suffers from weight on the chest he is very crosd, 
bat I think you woold like papa, if you knew 
him." 

They walked along nearly the two miles of 
shop and pavement, discussing the presentation 
of the poor usher to the broken gentleman in this 
£BU3hion, and when at length John held Louise's 
hand under a lamp post and wished her good 
night, the point was still undecided between the 
young people. 

" Then say nothing about it to-night, Miss 
Fairfax," said John Neville, '^not until I have 
seen you again, will you ?" 

" I should like," said Louise, frankly, " I 
should wish to walk up straight to papa, and say to 
him — papa, this is a friend of mine. Oh 1 come," 
continued Miss Fairfax ; **come now, and let us 
get it over — come." 

John Neville followed her with slow, yet willing' 
steps along the bare, ugly road, with the rows of 
small three- storied houses on the one side, and 
the cabbage lands on the other. 

*' I told you our house was not situated at a 
nice part of London," said Louise, *' Here we 
are," and she opened the gate, and led John 
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Neville into the passage, for the hall door stood 
ajar, and then into the little parlour where her 
parents sat round the tea table, and Jane was 
putting a kettle of water on the fire. 

** It do bile," said Jane, defiantly. 

John Neville took off his hat, and wished him- 
self in the company of the Atlantic Cable. 

Mr. Fairfax honoured him with such a stare 
as would have done credit to his earlier and more 
aristocratic days. Mrs. Fairfax reproved her 
second boy for spilling his tea, but Miss Lydia, 
pulling a chair from the corner near the sofa, 
offered it to John Neville with a smile 'of 
welcome. 

" You are just in time for tea," said the young 
lady, in such a hospitable tone as would have 
done honour to Mrs. Golphinlious herself. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



" He was meek, silent, and spoke of the weather and the 
joamals ; only by a transient knitting of those shaggy brows by 
tome deep flash of those eyes glancing, one knows not vrht'tber, 
with tear dew or with fierce fire, might you Lave guessed what a 
Golionna was within, that a whole Satanic school were six>uting, 
thongh inaudibly, there. To consume your own choler as some 
chimneys consnmo their smoke ; to keep a whole Satanic school 
fpoating, if it must spout, inaudibly, is a negative, yet no slight 
Tirtuo, nor one of the commonest in these times." 

Carltle. 



** Papa," said Miss Fairfax, " this gentleman 
was very kind to me on board the steamer when 
Doctor Quincey was ill. I am sure I have men- 
tioned him to you; I met ?iim in the road, and 
now I have brought him to introduce him to you; 
his name is Mr. Neville." 

Mr. Fairfax bowed in the most frigid manner 
to tho UHhor, but Mrs. Fairfax was far more 
gracious. 
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** May I offer you a cup of tea ?" she asked, 
with a smile. 

John Neville flushed and bent his head, and 
half smiled at the little boys. He accepted the 
seat which Miss Lydia offered him. 

" I am thoroughly ashamed, sir," he said, to 
Mr. Fairfax, " of this intrusion." 

" Not at all," said Mr. Fairfax, coldly, with 
his gentleman's air of superiority and noncha^ 
lance; then he scanned the appearance of his 
visitor. 

John Neville was tall, and powerfully made, 
spare of flesh, erect; his head was peculiarly fine, 
the closely cropped hair, in spite of comb and 
pruning scissors, rippled in a dark forest of curli- 
ness, a perfect bush of luxuriance, it would admit 
of no parting, but closed again like those briars 
and rose trees which only opened to allow of the 
passage of that fortunate prince destined to 
awaken the sleeping beauty in her enchanted 
castle. The brow was massive, the nose straight, 
the mouth, the only portion of the face that could 
strictly be termed beautiful, had the short upper 
lip and gleaming white teeth which render a 
smile fascinating. 

In short, John Neville, with his clear brown 
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colour, dark grey eyes, and stalwart form, was 
as pretty lookiDg a hero as novelist need desire to 
pourtray. He was not well dressed, however ; his 
boots were not the work of a fashionable maker ; 
his overcoat was worn ; his gloves were rubbed 
and faded. Having indicated his physical 
charms, and the deficiencies of his toilette, we 
say nothing of the inner man. 

Mr. Carlyle himself, in his physiology of 
clothes, affects not to despise these symbols of 
the spiritual. 

John Neville took a tea cup into his hand ; he 
had not even yet given up all thought and de- 
sire for the company of the Atlantic cable, and 
the engulphing of the multitudinous waves. 
Humble little parlour, shabby little sofa, thread- 
bare little carpet, all had their terrors for the 
usher, who felt himself an awkward intruder in 
another man's house. 

" So you did not suffer on board, Mr. Neville?" 
asked Mrs. Fairfax. 

" No, I never suffer on the sea." 

*' And if it had not been for Mr. Neville," said 
pretty Louise, who had now untied her bonnet 
strings, and crept round to her father's side 
of the table. ^^ I don't know what I should have 
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done. Dr. Quincey was ill, and he expected me 
to stop in that horrid ladies' cabin. I was not 
going to, and Mr. Neville took care of me on 
deck — all the time." 

" Some more toast, if you please," said Mr, 
Fairfax, drily, to his wife. " Have you been 
some time resident in Paris, Mr. Neville ?" 

" One year, sir, lately ; but I have frequently 
visited France in my childhood." 

"You speak French, then?" 

"Oh, yes ; I teach French. I am an usher at 
a school in the Conolly Road." 

"Ah I French usher ?" 

" Classical master also." 

Mr. Fairfax raised his eyebrows. 

" Indeed ?" 

" Yes," said the usher, " I have never been 
to college, but I began to study the classics at 
eight years old, with a clergyman who had taken 
high class honours, and I worked daily with 
him, with but few intermissions, until I was 
nineteen." 

" Well, classical knowledge is good in its way," 
said Mr. Fairfax, drawing his feet up luxuriously 
upon the sofa ; " only it does not fit a man for 
much, except divinity or law, and one wants a 
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small fortune to enter npon either of those pro- 
fessions. As for being an nsher in a school, I 
don't fancy that kind of thing mnch mysel£" 

*^ You would never have patience, papa dear," 
said Mrs. Fairfax, laughing. 

*^ Good God, no !" said Mr. Fairfax, closing 
his eyes. "I'd as soon hang myself.'* 

Somehow, John Neville could not talk to him 
then, or to any of them. Presently he said, 

" I despise the position which I hold ; I detest 
it" 

There was so much honest passion in the tone 
that Mr. Fairfax opened his languid eyes and 
looked straight at John. 

" Then you will try something else ?" 

" I mean to," replied the usher. 

" Now, I think, and I am sure I am right," 
said Mr. Fairfax, looking straight at the usher, 
" that there is only one field left open for young 
men without capital in this horrible old England 
of ours, and that is, emigration." 

" Oh 1 don't talk of it, William," cried Mrs. 
Fairfax. 

" There is nothing else," said Mr. Fairfax ; 
^* every trade and profession is over stocked 
and over run, until there is not standing room 



^ 
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for a man left, let alone the idea of his making 
bread and cheese. A clerkship is another name 
for bond slavery. As for the surgeons and young 
lawyers and barristers, why everybody knows they 
are as hungry as rats ; but perhaps," he added, 
quickly, " perhaps you will start a school yourself. 
That might be better." 

" I dislike the profession of instructor to the 
young," said John Neville. "I would sooner 
emigrate than be the master of the finest school 
in England." 

^* I was going to say, so would I," said poor 
Mr. Fairfax, "but I am now come to an age 
when money is paramount, and hang it, if I 
wouldn't stand behind a draper's counter if thoy 
would give me eight hundred a year." 

" You wouldn't be worth it to them, papa," 
said Lydia, sharply. 

" Lydia 1" said Mrs. Fairfax, severely. 

" Lydia grows very forward," said Mr. Fairfax ; 
^* she begins to think herself a woman. But talk- 
ing of emigrating, that boy there of mine, Charlie 
— when he is sixteen, I shall ship him off to the 
colonies, depend upon it." 

" So you say, papa," said Mrs. Fairfax, screw- 

VOL. I. L 
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ing up her mouth' tightly ; " but I shall have to 
be coQsulted about that/' 

^^ I shall ship him off, and all the lot of them, 
as they grow up," said the father. 

Mrs. Fairfax shook her head and put a 
great deal more sugar into John Neville's second 
cup than she would have done under ordinary 
circumstances, for the lady was saving, both by 
nature and of necesbity. 

Presently Jane came to remove the tea things. 
She was a tall young woman, who squinted. 
She looked at John Neville, and took note of his 
whole appearance. Nobody spoke to Jane, who 
was vile tempered, for everybody feared arousing 
her wrath before the visitor ; but when she had 
carried away the things, she returned to sweep 
up the hearth. 

" I haven't got no butter left out, Mrs. Fairfax^" 
observed the household drudge, in a matter-of- 
fact tone ; ** the whole was eat at tea." 

*' There is none come, Jane," said Mrs. Fair- 
fax. 

" Then 1 suppose I am expected to eat stale 
crusts. I won't sop 'em in my tea, so there, now, 
and I tell you so afore the face of your new 
visitor, whoever he may be." 
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Poor Mrs. Fairfax felt in her pocket for the 
change that was not there, and that she knew 
was not there. Mr. Fairfax was equally poor, 
for this transpired a few days before his quarter's 
salary was due, and you could not have found 
a house emptier of current coin between St. 
Margaret's Lantern and Piccadilly. 

"Go to the grocer's and tell them to give 
you some butter," said Mr. Fairfax. 

A quick look passed between Lydia and her 
mother. 

That young lady rose and left the room, and 
Jane followed her into the little mean kicchen, 
where the smallest fire was burning itself out. 

"Where's my hat?" cried Lydia, pulling down 
a shabby last summer's hat from a peg, and then 
thrusting her lean arms into a rough, warm 
jacket. 

" Now, Jane, none of your impudence. Vm 
going to order down the butter." 

" Yes, to order down a rusty bit for me, you 
good for nothing creature. Your mother is mak- 
ing you just such another as herself. If Ponte- 
fract was wise, he wouldn't trust you with a 
pound of butter, for you never mean to pay him ; 
oh ! you mean lot you." 

L 2 
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Ljdia laughed. 

*' You think I care for all that, do you ? You 
are quite mistaken. I shall tell mamma to tell 
Mrs. Martin at the workhouse, and you will have 
a pretty character there the next time you want 
a place, so don't come here for one ; you'l have 
to go into the workhouse again for the whole of 
your life, and eat gruel and scrub floors until you 
are an old woman, like old Higgy." 

** Take care as you don't have to come to the 
workus," croaked Jane. *' Never did a living 
Christian have to put up with what I've had to 
put up with, in this here ungodly family, a 
washin' clothes almost without soap, taking the 
blessed skin oflF my hands with soda, and expected 
to bring the thincrs white in the face of the smoke 
and the smuts," Jane continued ; but Lydia ran 
out, and presently Louise stole into the passage, 
to ask Jane's assistance in getting her young 
brothers to bed. 

She heard a deep, croaking voice in the kitchen, 
reading aloud, 

^* * Let his days be few, and let another take his 
office. Let his children be fatherless, and his 
wife a widow. Let his children be vagabonds, 
and bog their bread ; let them seek it also out of 
the desolate places.' " 
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Then Jane's voice broke down, and she began 
to sob. 

Lonise came into the kitchen. Jane was read- 
ing by the light of a thin dip ; a great, black, 
greasy pair of scissors did oflSce for snuffers; the 
fire was nearly out; a small earthen tea-pot stood 
upon the hob ; on the little deal table was Jane's 
bible, the candlestick, half a stale loaf, a cup, 
saucer, and leaden spoon. Altogether, a more 
desolate picture than this ragged, hard-worked 
creature, with her squint, her temper, and her 
misery, it were difficult to imagine. 

When Jane saw Louise she left off sobbing, 
and began to read again with vigour. 

*' ' Let them seek it also out of the desolate 
places. '" 

" Jane !" 

" * Let them be vagabonds, and beg their 
bread. '" 

** Jane, I wish you would leave off reading 
just one moment," pleaded the rosebud beauty. 

'' Religion is my only consolation," said the 
drudge, hysterically. 

" 1-ut I hope you are not wishing all those 
dreadful punishments to fall upon us, Jane?" 

"The Lord will punish the wrong doer," said 
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Jane^ sobbing; ^^ Vve neither &th9r nor mother; 
oh I dear me I my sister was — was — " (Here 
the sobs became hysterical), ^' blowed up — her 
and her husband, with — " 

** I know, Jane ; with gunpowder.'* 

^^ Ye8, and nothin' but their shoetops and knee 
bones was visible.*' 

" Jane, I wish you would never come in to 
scold when visitors are here ; call me out^ and 
ask me for what you want Will you?" 

** You're the only good one of the lot," said 
Jane ; ^' but I can't bear to rob you of your little 
bit of money; they'll rob you enough, them sel- 
fish good-for-nothings ;" and Jane shook her fist 
over her bible. Not an inapposite emblem, this 
kitchen drudge, of that spirit of mingled hypo- 
crisy, excitement, and wrath, which, under the 
white stolen robe of meek religion, hath wrought 
such violence upon this earth. 

" Hush, Jane, for pity's sake," said poor, 
pretty Louise ; " you shall have more butter, and 
better dinners when once I am paid some money ; 
only pray, pray don't come into the parlour to 
disgrace us before strangers ; if you do, I won't 
stay at home," added the little dame, vehe-* 
mently. 
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^^ If 80 be/' began Jane ; and then she blew 
Iter nose^ making a very lond noise, for Jane was 
troubled with a chronic cold in her head and 
throat. " If so be," continued Jane, putting 
her coloured handkerchief into the pocket of her 
miserable dress ; ^^ as yon young man is a sweet- 
heart of yours, and you are going to keep com- 
pany together, I'm sorry I went for to mention 
the butter in his presence ; I am, indeed, for — 
my heart's not a bad un ;" out came the cotton 
handkerchief again, and Jane wept sorely. " Hav- 
ing neither father nor mother, and never havin' 
known a parent's care, I feel there is none but 
the blessid Lord to watch over me ; but my 
nature is affectionate, and a kind word '11 melt me 
down into tears at once, and I'd go through fire 
and water for them as is kind in their ways and 
affectionate, like you are. Miss Loo." 

Then the wiping became convulsive, and in 
the midst of it, the hard young Lydia bounced 
into the kitchen, carrying a basket, and laugh- 
ing. 

*^ I brought it myself," said Lydia, laying the 
basket on the table, and taking out a pound of 
butter wrapped round with paper ; '* cut a bit off, 
Louise, for that cross-tempered creature's tea; 
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and look here, Mrs. Pontefract gave me a great 
lump of new toffey; they made it themselves, and 
it came up into the shop while I was there. Give 
us a knife ?" 

" I wonder you like taking things from shop- 
keepers," ventured Miss Fairfax. 

" If you are too proud to share it, all the 
better for me. I'm not proud. I'll save this 
piece for Charlie. I shan't show it to the little 
ones." 

Then Miss Lydia popped a great piece of the 
sweetmeat into her mouth, and looked happy. 

When the sisters returned to the sitting-room, 
after putting the two little ones to bed, they found 
John Keville and Mr. Fairfax in the middle of a 
conversation. 

Charlie was building a house with cards, and 
Mrs Fairfax was putting new wristbands to a shirt 
of her husband's, and listening to the discourse, 
with her mouth shut up very tightly indeed. 

" I'd emigrate myself, if I had a better diges- 
tion ; but when a man's liver is all wrong, and 
his streugth beaten out of him, he has no heart 
for such undertakiugs. Do you mean to emi- 
grate?" 

"No, sir, I have other schemes." 
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" All young fellows have schemes, but the 
difficulty is how to carry them out. Tennyson's 
line about the doors being all barred with gold, 
and wanting golden keys to open them, is true 
enough. " 

" He has found the doors open wide to him," 
said John Neville, flushing. 

" Oh I" cried Mr. Fairfax, looking sur- 
prised; ^*then you think to push your way 
through the world with the point of a steel pen ? 
By George ! what an Aladdin's cave of riches 
that same literature appears to the neophyte, 
the juvenile scribbler. I've been bitten myself 
with the same mania in my young days. Not, 
that I mean — Heaven forfend! to discourage or 
doubt your power, and you have my best wishes. 
May you find a niche in the temple of fame, and 
may your manuscripts sell for a guinea a word, and 
if Molly will ring for hot water and a lemon, I'll 
drink the toast in whiskey punch, and you shall 
join me. Do you smoke?" 

" Yes," said John Neville. 

" Lydia, ring the bell." 

" Does Mrs. Fairfax object to smoking ?\ asked 
John Neville. 

*' Oh ! she's used to it with me. My wife is 

L 5 
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like Diennera, that docile spouse of Haracles; 
she makes the kindest allowances for my little 
weaknesses ; don't you, Molly?" 

" I do not know to whom you allude, William,'* 
said the lady, primly. 

"Of course you don't, for you haven't read 
Sophocles ; if you had, I suppose you would 
not be such a good wife ; you would not be con- 
tented to sit there stitching away at my shirts. I 
think blue women are a nuisance." 

John Neville smiled in the direction of Louise, 
who was idly toying with a crochet needle ; she 
did not look like what the master of the house 
called a blue woman ; but had Louise been an 
ardent student at that moment of Sophocles in 
the Original, had she been engaged in translat- 
ing " (Edipus the King," in hopes of improving 
upon the Oxford translation itself, she would still 
have seemed lovely and lovable in the eyes of 
the usher. 

" Now, Lydia and Charlie, go to bed," said 
Mrs. Fairfax. 

When Jane had brought in the lemon and hot 
water, Lydia and Charlie went to bed, and Mr. 
Fairfax brewed two tumblers of punch ; then he 
began to smoke. Now John Neville was in love, 
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and he did not like to smoke tobacco and imbibe 
Irish whiskey in the presence of his lady fair, 
albeit his heart rejoiced at the geniality of the 
sociable self-indulgent parent of the maiden. 

" I will not smoke to-night," said the usher. 

**You are afraid of the women,'' said Mr. 
Fairfax. " I really don't think I was ever much 
afraid of the women in my life, not even of Loo's 
mother. I always give them their way, and I ex- 
pect to have mine. Now, mind you adopt that 
plan when you get married." 

Again John Neville's lover-eyes sought the 
sweet, fair, demure face bent over the silly pre- 
tence of crochet work. 

" Have you ever published anything ?'* 

" In magazines." 

«^ Tales?" 

*^ Essays." 

" On what subjects ?" 

" Biographical Essays." 

** And do you find it pays you ?*' 

" Yes, better than my regular occupation, only 
it is precarious work." 

" Ah 1 there's the devil," cried Mr. Fairfax, 
vehemently. " You think you are going in for 
riches, when you get fifty pounds in a lump for 
some few weeks' work, and then you do some- 
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thing you think better, and it won*t sell at 
alL You loiter about the publishers' doors 
for months, with your shoes wearing down at 
heel, your coat napless, and your pockets empty. 
Oh ! the miseries of authorship. I've seen enough 
of needy literary men. Believe me sir, Fortune 
can hardly dower a poor man or woman with a 
worse gift than genius ; it's all well enough if 
you are a Lord George, and have a rent roll of 
ten thousand ; then your mind will grow, and 
your finer faculties will expand into blossoms of 
beauty. A rich Lord George brings out his Pil- 
grimage of a young roue^ or his Poem of an heroic 
sea-robber, and it is called a mine of sparkling 
gems that will enrich our literature; but do you 
think your Lord George could have penned those 
glorious lines in a garret in Holborn, or a third 
floor back, near the Strand ? No, he would have 
written something that nobody would read, and 
then he would have taken to gin, or have 
drowned himself at high-water." 

Then Mr. Fairfax, who liked to hear himself 
speak, and who found that John Neville allowed 
him to talk longer and faster than did Robert 
Quincey, put his pipe into his mouth and smoked 
with an air of satisfaction. 

" You would dispirit some men, perhaps,'* said 
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John, civilly ; " but I believe when a man has 
powers he can use them to his profit, in spite of 
circumstances, if he has the will." 

" So all young authors think," said Mr. Fair- 
fax. "No; believe me, unless you have a for- 
tune. Literature is the— devil." 

John Neville laughed and glanced at Louise. 

" I do not depend upon it now," said the 
usher. 

"You are right — do what you like just for 
amusement, but don't depend upon it, for 
heaven's sake." Mr. Fairfax went on smoking 
again. " I should emigrate," he continued, 
presently. " I should, if I had nothing better 
than teaching to keep me in this country. So 
young and strong as you are, why don't you emi- 
grate ?" 

" I have never thought about it." 

" Papa's thoughts run on nothing but emigra- 
tion to-night," said Mrs. Fairfax. 

Louise, little coquette, said nothing, but kei)t 
on toying with "the shabby bit of crochet work, 
until John Neville rose to take his leave. 

" Look in again one evening," said Mr. Fair- 
fax, kindly, " and tell us if you think of beginning 
some grand poem or startling Novel, eh? Should 
you like to write a novel ?" 
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" I don*t know/' said the usher. 

^* I could tell YOU some things, some episodes 
in my life," said the broken gentleman, " that 
would work remarkably well into a noveL'' 

Louise let John Neville out, and just for a 
moment they stood in the chill night air together 
and looked up at the twinkling stars; John 
Neville whispered low to Miss Fairfax, while he 
clasped her hand, 

" Shall I accept your papa's invite ? sliall I 
come here again ?" 

^^ Just as you please,*' said the little dame> 
carelessly. 

** I do please," he said, fervently. 

" Then come." 

Again he clasped her hand, a long lingering 
embrace with the strong fingers and muscular 
palm. 

" God bless you," said the usher. 

Louise tripped into the house and left him 
alone with those cold stars, twinkling millions of 
miles above him in space, with a shrewish Marcli 
wind beating upon him, with London and toil, 
ambition and poverty, in front of him, and with a 
love flame kindled in his soul. 

The usher walked the two miles of lamp- 
lighted pavement, passing the shutters of closed 
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shops with his head erect, his heart beating. He 
had dared to hope high things long ago in the 
season of his earliest youth, while yet a learner 
at the feet of his reverend and classical instruc- 
tor ; even then, the boy had resolved to write his 
name upon the world, to climb to a dizzy height 
on the toppling ladder of fame. 

It was no sweet philanthropy which stirred the 
hot blood of John Neville. The usher was full 
of hungry passion. Earth's prizes dazzled his 
eyes. Have we not heard him tell the fair faced 
schoql girl, on board the French steamer, that 
he considered wealth a blessing, a prize, a boon ? 
He hated the face of penury ; haggard and love- 
less she had shewed herself to him, he found no 
poetry in the poor man's crust. 

Though the usher desired wealth, desired it 
ardently, had panted for it with fierce longing in 
his school boy days, it was still only as a means to 
an end ; and it was not a holy end. There were some 
wrongs which the young man had suffered ; there 
was a taint upon his birth— his name was a mockery ! 
He had been schooled and lectured ofttimes in the 
private study of his reverend master ; told that it 
was his duty — his — to be humble, to resent no 
slight, to expect none other, to be grateful for 
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tbe smallest notice ; he had even been advised ta 
repress his early aspirations after noisy success^ 
not to aim to be poet, painter, eloquent pleader 
at the bar, pulpit orator, " because," the Reverend 
Isaac Watson had said, "because anything that 
may cause the world to ask * who you are,' may 
bring annoyance upon one whose feelings and 
position it is your duty to respect; and also 
upon another, whose name stands high in the 
senate and in the state. One must not presume 
to arraign or question the decrees of the 
Almighty," the Rev. Isaac Watson had said, 
closing his eyes, and shaking his middle-aged 
head^ " but one is at times tempted to regret, 
John, that you have been so greatly gifted with 
mental powers ; if you are a christian and a 
man, you will never try to dazzle the world by 
their display. Had we lived three hundred years 
ago, I should have counselled you to seek the 
cloister, but those institutions have passed away 
from our religion," said the ecclesiastic, " and the 
sacrifice must be voluntary — must be volun- 
tary." 

The hot blood had burnt at the ears of the 
strong, gifted youth, and rebellious feelings 
had gathered together round a focus in his spirit ; 
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to this focus were added the faggots of wrath, and 
the Lucifer of pride set fire to the whole — not 
holy fire, again, — a hot flame, around which 
danced demons fierce and eloquent, who 
preached to the bastard of his wrongs, of his 
poverty, of his genius, of his strength. The 
young man was calm, and made no sign. None at 
least that could be detected by the satisfied grey 
eyes of the Rev. Isaac Watson. He thought very 
well of John Neville — very well, indeed. He ad- 
vised him to content himself with enterinu the 
lower ranks of the ministry, studying at Birken- 
head or Lampeter, and then solacing himself with 
a quiet curacy, perhaps in some English speaking 
quarter of Wales, or soma remote Scotch or Irish 
village. " There are not funds enough to set you 
up in trade," said the preceptor. 

Oh ! good people, worthy people, called re- 
ligious! how little sympathy some of you have 
with the restless. Heaven-created aspirations of 
the ardent in their youth time I You lay down 
the word duty I you point to that word with your 
wrinkled fore-finger, you say, Follow it. Are 
you always so sure that what you call duty is 
aught but the written word? not the God- given 
Law which thundered from among the clouds on 
the Holy Mountain? Elderly humanity, that 
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portion of it which has renounced the mere follies 
and gaieties of the world, which only retains those 
earthly predilections which gratify themselves by 
the accumulating of gold, and the pandering 
to the great; good folks — oh! let us speak 
honestly — who have few sins visible, save inordi- 
nate avarice, subserviency to the rich, excessive 
pride in marking the distinction of class ; good 
people of this sort, do you not sometimes fail as 
much in carrying out the precepts of the Preacher 
on Olivet as even rebellious sinners like John 
Neville? Ofttimes we wonder, and cry out men- 
tally, where is your charity? Where your 
humility ? Where your sympathy ? Oh I ye 
respectable ones ! 

In the breast of the Rev. Isaac Watson there 
was a species of pity for the clever boy whom he 
had educated ; but he looked down upon him — 
oh! so completely,from such a height, and he said 
to him sanctimoniously, " Renounce, renounce, 
renounce," and the demons dancing round the 
Lucifer-kindled fire of the lad's spirit, gave back 
the word in bitter mockery, "renounce I" Yes, 
faith ; yes, submission ; yes, belief in good ; yes — 
yes, at once, and for ever renounce them all. But 
while the demons had shouted in his soul, the 
lips of John Neville had been mute. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



*' Now, sir, who stands so eminently in the decree of his for- 
tane as Casslo does? A knave very voluble, no farther conscion- 
able than in patting on the mere form of civil and human seeming 
for the better compassing of his loose affection, a slippery and 
■nbtle knave, a finder out of occasions /' 

Shake SPERB. 



The March days grew milder, the light lingered 
longer and longer ; the first whisper of the com- 
ing spring, stealing through far woods, whose 
boughs were yet bare, but around whose feet the 
yellow daffodils already nodded in the fresh 
breezes, was audible even on those two miles of 
hard pavements and third-rate shops which 
stretched between the Conolly Boad and St. Mar- 
garet's Lantern; and the first whisper of young 
love was still more audible in the small ivory ears 
of the pretty daily governess as she tripped home 
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of an evening, in company with handsome 
John Neville. She listened, smiled, and blushed ; 
did not, as yet, promise much either of faith> 
love, or devotion. 

Cressida, looking at her as she lay sleeping, a 
rosebud of loveliness, on the little white bed in 
the pensionndtj had pronounced her pink and 
white, pretty and passionless. The impetuous 
Scotch girl, who had given all with her love that 
woman has it in her power to give, would have 
had slight patience with the coquettish reserve of 
the little maiden had she been able to listen to 
the answers which she gave to the passionate 
pleadings of the usher. 

" I am poor, Louise," said John, one night, 
when their closer acquaintance had lasted more 
than a month, and he had spent three or four 
evenings in the little parlour at St. Margaret's 
Lantern, " I am poor, but I have strength and 
will. I love work ; I have ambition ; I will de- 
vote my whole life to you; you shall be rich, 
if you will put your trust in me, if you will join 
your fate to mine ; we will rise together — ^you and 
I, my sweetest Louise, my darling." 

Even while he spoke a pang pierced the lover's 
heart at the thought that he was compelled ta 
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paint, the glories and riches of the future, while 
striving to make that future alluring in the soft 
blue eyes of his lady love. 

" You may have ever so long to wait, before 
you grow rich,'* said Miss Fairfax, a little 
flippantly. 

*' Yes — and yet no. I will compel the future," 
said the usher, " if you will promise to be my 
wife ; will you not, Louise ?" 

She hung her pretty head, shyly, but was 
silent. 

" You will promise, Louise ?" urged the young 
man, drawing closer to her side. But the coy 
maiden was still mute. 

Before them stretched the interminable pave- 
ment. At their right hand ran the line of com- 
mon-place shops. Third rate London — very 
matter-of-fact and vulgar — was around them ; 
but the young couple wore in a fairy world of 
their own. 

'* Louise, I have told you again and again that 
you are most precious to me, that I love you with 
my whole being. Just one answer; will you 
ever love me ?" 

" I don't know ; I can't tell. I am too young 
to think of such things," said the little daily 
governess. 
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" Louise> you speak falsely," said the young 
man. ^^ You thought of such things months ago, 
years ago, young as you are. In a French 
school the girls would talk of little else. You 
have read novels and tales. On board the steamer 
you were not without thoughts of lovers and love. 
I have studied your nature and I understand it." 

** You are most dreadfully rude," said Louise. 

*' Because you madden me with your coldness; 
tell me one thing or the other." 

*' You say you have studied my nature, and 
understand it ; therefore you do not want tell- 
ing," said the coquette. 

" Then you don't like me ?" said John Neville. 

" You say not," replied Louise. But she spoke 
the last words in a caressing tone, and through 
the soul of the usher swept glad music from the 
voice of hope. 

** Louise, if you knew how desolate, and weary, 
and painful my life was, and how much the 
thought of gaining your love has cheered it, you 
would not trifle with me for trifling's sake. 

" What can I say ?" said Miss Fairfax. 

'* You will say nothing," said John, and then 
he walked along by her side in a half sullen 
silence — ^which is a trick of many lovers, by the 
way. Then Louise spoke. 
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**I like you very well," said the girl, " only — " 

"Only?" repeated John. 

" Only we are both so miserably poor." 

John Neville sighed. " We are both young ; 
you are little more than a child." 

^^But we must eat, and drink, and wear 
olothes," said the matter-of-fact rosebud. 

John Neville laughed good-humouredly, and 
drew the slender arm of Louise tenderly within 
his own. 

" Of course we must, my darling," he said ; 
"but I mean to make my fortune some day 
before long. Meanwhile, I want the promise of 
your love to cheer me on my way, like some pre- 
cious little lamp, through the darkness, and 
smoke, and din of my battle with the world. In 
a little while, if I do not rise, if my writings are 
not read, I release you from your promise. Is 
that fair ?" 

He waited breathless for her answer; then 
Louise said, in very clear, distinct tones, 

" I like you very much. I liked you the first 
moment I saw you." 

" But do you love me, dearest ? Quick ; tell 
me." 



" Yes," said Louise, " I do — ^love you. 



»» 



^ 
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" Louise, we will tell your father — op shall we 
not ?" 

" Oh ! no, no, no," pleaded Louise, ^' we must 
not Papa was rather cross the other night, 
when that great silly Lydia said that she was 
sure you were in love with me," 

"What did he say?" 

"Oh I I can hardly tell you. Papa says such 
things when he is angry/' 

** He abused my poverty, or did he abuse 



me?" 



" Oh I your poverty." 

*^ Because," said John Neville, " he does not 
believe in will and work ; he has no will himself, 
and he hates work. Well, darling Louise, we 
will keep our little secret until 1 have achieved 
enough success — until 1 am earning three hundred 
a year. Shall I speak to him then ?*' 

" Uh I yes, if that time ever comes," said Miss 
Fairfax, a little wearily. 

" It shall come, Louise, if you are faithful." 

" As if I could make it come," said the girl. 

She parted with her lover that evening on the 
skirts of St Margaret's Lantern^ for she told 
him that it would not be well for him to call too 
often at her home. On entering the passage of 
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her house she heard the voice of Doctor Quincey, 
She went into the parlonr. The young Doctor 
was seated at the tea table of the inconsistently 
hospitable Mr. Fairfax. He rose when Louise 
entered, crossed over to her side^ and seized both 
of her hands in a warm affectionate clasp. 

" Why, it is a perfect age since I have seen 
you," said Robort Quincey, in his soft, caressing 
voice. 

How fragile he looked after stalwart John 
Neville ; but how much more future compelling, to 
vary the phrase of that loving usher. There was 
a world of insidious meaning in the wonderful 
dark eyes, a sound consciousness of power on the 
cynical mouth, weak body, dauntless mind, un- 
scrupulous willl The fantastic young Doctor 
seemed an incarnation of the spirit of subtlety, 
and all this childish Louise felt in some dim, in- 
distinct way, coming as she had from the presence 
of honest passion, 

" And why have we not seen you for these three 
weeks. Doctor Quincey ?" 

" Three weeks ? three weeks ? Is it so long a 
time as that. Miss Louise ?'^ 

^M think so." 

^^ It is five," said Miss Lydia. 

VOL. L M 
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indeed. She was begiooing to dislike the jouug 
doctor at times, and this was one of those times. 
Bobert stayed late and chatted with Mr. Fairfax, 
and complimented Mrs. Fairfax into a better 
moody and stared furtively at Louise, who pre- 
tended to amuse herself with a book, but she did 
not often turn over the pages ; her little thoughts 
were running races with each other, jumping all 
obstacles, and arriving at the goal of her giddiest 
wishes in wonderfully quick fashion, for hope,and 
love, and love of power, and what is called inno- 
cent girl's vanity, were scampering up and down 
in her mind, until she grew dizzy with the tur- 
moil they created ; she sat and smiled, and did 
not turn over the leaves of her book. 

**Mi88 Louise is engaged with pleasant 
thoughts," said Robert. " I wonder who the 
fortunate individual may chance to be who occu- 
pies them so completely; you have not turned 
over the leaf once. Miss Louise, for ten minutes 
by my watch." 

Louise looked up angry and alarmed, and 
Robert read upon the lovely face the confirma- 
tion of certain fears which pained him bitterly. 
Louise had a lover, he was convinced of it. 
Mentally he cursed the unknown; as for the 
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troop of devils which occupied Ais soul, they 
prated with more venom if, with less heat, than 
did that Satanic brood which roared and shouted 
now and again in the heart of John Neville. ^* She 
loves some paltry Frenchman ; find him out and 
annihilate him !** 

Beader, hast thou ever in silent night 
watches listened while prayerless, faithless, pas- 
sion-tost and sleepless — while haply dun-envi- 
roned — debt overburdened and "hopeless — or while 
dull, dispirited, and poverty goaded ; hast thou 
ever listened to the spouting of some eloquent 
imp of Satan, who, mounting upon a pedestal in 
thy desperate and deceitful heart, has urged and 
advocated sins and wickedness, at which thou 
wouldest shudder in holier moments ? Let all of 
us thank Heaven, we who have never allowed 
these Satanic prompters to lead us to evil. 



M6 urrut mea wawtax. 



CHAPTER XVL 



" And wiadom at one entrance quite slint out, 
80 much the rather thon, celestial Hght, 
Shine inward, and the mind, through all her poVn , 
Irradiate - there plant eyes ; all mist from thence 
I^lr(;^« and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.'* 

" The Paradise Lost.'* 



The usher, in the meanwhile, worked hard dur- 
ing the day, imparting the rudiments of Greek 
and Latin, and the first elements of French, to 
thirty- iour out of the fifty young gentlemen who, 
under the auspices of a certain Doctor Bird, and 
tlio niaternnl care of the Lady Bird, profited by 
the multiform advantages afforded at Bolton 
House Academy. 

At night, Neville toiled unsparingly at his 
boldly wncoived essay on "Liberty of Con* 
aoiouoo/' Every evening he walked nearly all 
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the way home with Louise Fairfax, after she had 
said good evening to kindly Dame Golphinhous* 
Thus the time sped away, carrying him along, 
as it carries us all, nearer and nearer to the mys- 
terious future, that cloud engirdled portion of our 
life landscape which lies silently in the mid dis- 
tance. 

What does it hold for us, reader? Do 
the sunbeams of joy whiten the harvest of our 
hopes within that enchanted land ? and when we 
pierce through the veil, shall we find our dearest 
bliss ripe and ruddy for the gathering ? Ah 1 
God speed us on our roadway, if it be so 1 For 
Neville, the toiler, it seemed as though the day's 
harvest were distant, dim, undefined against a 
watery far sky; miles of work, years of labour, 
months of thought, lay surely between him and 
the goal of his triumph — Louise, fame, gold, 
earth's crowns, earth's syren — the last, the 
sweetest of the lures which tempted on his fierce 
ambition, and whispered of the heaven opening 
upon his life. 

John Neville loved as very few men love once ; 
— constantly, absorbingly — what we may term 
madly, because it was one of those idolatrous 
passions to which women are far more prone 
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than are materialistic, nnspiritual mankind. Life 
without Louise seemed another name to the hot-^ 
souled usher for dreariness and death in living. 
Then jealousy set a rankling tooth in Neville's 
heart, and gnawed it fiercely ; he was white with 
wrath at the mere thought of Robert Quincey— 
effeminate, subtle, sensual. 

John Neville judged the young doctor with 
this list of adjectives ; for he had met him once 
at St. Margaret's Lantern, recognition had fol- 
lowed, and some polite false words on either side, 
and the two men mentally dreaded and despised 
each other. 

'^Louise," said John, one bright April even- 
ing, when he loitered with her in the road neap 
her home. ** Louise, I am convinced you have 
some kind of fancy for that — for that — " (the 
usher bit his lip, and restrained the bowlings of 
the Satanic school), ** for that Dr. Qaincey." 

"Yes, I have," replied the little dame, pro- 
vokingly. " I like him very much, indeed.'* 

" Louise, do you say that to tease me, or in 
earnest ?" 

" I really do like Dr. Quincey ; he is very kind 
to U8, John. He sent papa a dozen of good 
Madeira, and he has been kind in other ways." 
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(She dropped her voice.) ** He lent papa some 
money without papa's asking him, because he 
heard of the landlord pressing for the six months* 
rent — ten pounds ten shillings — and he went 
home and enclosed papa a cheque ; that was kind." 

^' Some day, Louise, he will ask you to marry 
him," said the usher, quietly. 

Louise laughed lightly. 

*' I daresay papa would be glad," she said. 

** And would you ?" 

They had wandered into a narrow lane, bounded 
on one side by a high wall, which divided it 
from a brick field, and on the other by a low 
privet hedge, which bordered the dusty little 
gardens of a few two-storied cottages, built of old 
boat timber from the adjacent docks : not a 
romantic scene, but the April sky looked sweetly 
down upon the youth, love, and beauty, in the 
lane, and the April breeze, gentle that evening as 
a whisper from the coming June, rustled among 
the golden curls of Louise, and fanned the hot 
brow of the usher. 

Miss Fairfax broke a twig from the privet 
hedge, and struck it against her little gloved 
fingers. 

John Neville waited as greedily for her answer 

H 6 
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as a famished dog waits for the bone joa hesitate 
to fling to him. 
" And would you ?'' 

** No," said Louise, promptly enough at last, 
and looking up kindly into Neville's troubled face. 
^^ I could not love him as a husband, I am 
sure." 

" Are you quite sure ?" said the stupidly ex- 
acting usher. 

" Of course, I am. Why, John, you are so 
silly, always fancying things, and making your- 
self uneasy about nothing," said the little 
beauty. 

*^ If I cared no more for you, Louise, than you 
do forme—" (Reader, the usher spoke out of 
weakness of love.) *' If I cared no more for you 
than you care for me, I should be more calm and 
contented, I have no doubt." 
^' What stuff I" said Louise. 
Then they walked along a little while in 
silence. 

John was waiting for Louise to speak. At last 
she said, 

" You know Dx. Robert Quincey never means 
to marry." 
'^ Yes, .and that is what puzzles me so much in 
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him. Why does he haunt your house, and oblige 
your family, and take you about, and spend 
money upon you all, which I have not to spend as 
yet.'* (There was a half sob in Neville's throat 
as he spoke.) " Why should he do this out of 
sheer philanthropy ? He is not a better man than 
I am. He is not so honest a man as I am. Why 
should he devote time and money and attention 
to you all, and claim nothing in return ? Louise, 
I distrust Dr. Quincey — thoroughly." 

" He is very fond of papa, I really think," said 
Louise. " He likes talking to hira ; and you 
know Dr. Quincey is a queer misan — misan— 
what is the word ?" said the little governess, 
stamping her pretty foot. 

"Misanthropic, I suppose you mean," said 
Neville, smiling. 

" Yes, misanthropic man. He never goes into 
what is called society ; all his work is making 
discoveries, and publishing books about them, and 
coaching students, and lecturing at Guy's. He 
does not do much among patients of the fine lady 
sort, he says, and hates fashionable people, and 
has very few friends ; I don't think there is any- 
thing very wonderful in his coming so often to 
visit us, although we are dreadfully poor, do 
you?" 
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** Yes, I do," said Neville, slowly ; " I do 
see somsthing in the intimacy that pnzzles me, 
my dearest one." 

He drew the slender arm of his love through 
his own as he spoke, and the two torned their 
faces towards home. 

" Louise, is he always respectful towards you ? 
He has never tried to — to kiss you, has he ?'* 
asked John Neville, faltering out the words, for 
he was reluctant to put the question. 

" As if he would," said the little diplomat, in* 
dignantly ; when John Neville said earnestly, 

" Louise, forgive me, my own darling. I was 
a brute to mention such a thought." 

Then the loving couple walked on in amity and 
tender discourse until they reached the door of the 
house where Louisa dwelt. 

" You had better come in, John dear," said 
Louise. " Papa quite guesses now that — that 
there is something going on between you and me, 
and he is not at all cross. 

John hesitated, but finally walked into the 
little parlour. A very small but very bright fire 
was crackling in the grate. Mr. Fairfax was 
reading the newspaper by the newly-lighted 
lamp, and Robert Quincey occupied the 
only arm chair I He rose and greeted Louise 
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warmly, bowing in the stiffest manner to John 
Neville. 

" We were just talking of you, Loo," said Mr.. 
Fairfax, holding his hand to Neville, but hardly 
raising his eyes from the paper. 

" I hope you were saying something good, 
papa V 

** Good, but probably unpleasant, Miss Louise," 
said Robert Quincey, in the affectedly soft voice 
he always used when speaking before strangers. 

" Sit down," whispered Louise, to her lover. 

" No, thank you, I must say good evening," 
said the usher, for Mr. Fairfax had not asked him 
to sit down. " Good evening, Mr. Fairfax." 

" What, are you in such a hurry?" said Mr. 
Fairfax, extending his hand in a sort of cool, 
civil fashion. " Good night, then, if you are," 
and he settled himself to his reading again. 

Louise ran into the little front garden with 
John, womanlike, to comfort and soothe him under 
his rebuff. 

" John, don't mind," she said, sweetly, " papa 
won't be like that the next time you come.*' 

" God bless you," said John, embracing her 
hands with his own, and raising them to his hot 
eager lips. 
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Had it not been for the dusk the ^I migkt 
hare seen a glitter of triamph npon the dark 
strong face, for her tenderness made ample 
amends for other people's slights. 

" Any how, Loui8e,y^M love me?''he murmured^ 
ID a passion-loaded whisper. 
" Of course I do." 

The tone was light soft careless hy comparison 
with the usher's. 

** To-morrow I shall know whether my essay is 
accepted for the ^Northern Magazine/" he 
whispered ; " then I am going to write a history. 
Good night." 

•* Louise," called out Mr. Fairfax, impatiently 
from the passage, *^ what on earth are you fooling 
there for, keeping the door open on a 
Di^ht like this ? You had much better come in, 
Mr. Neville, than stand there chattering in the 
wind. Why the devil people don't shut the door 
after them I can't think. Now, then, are you 
coming in or going out ?" 

*' Coming in, coming in, papa," said Louise, 
boldly dancing up to her father. " Mr. Neville 
wants to come in, only you never asked him." 

** Didn't I ? 1 was reading. I never stand on 
ceremony ; if people come into my den they 
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are welcome to stay without pressing. Walk in 
then, Mr. Neville, and have a pipe with me, will 
you ?" 

" Of course he will," said Louise, giving the 
great strong usher a little push into the passage, 
'^and now I will fill your pipes, shall I, papa?" 

The little shabby parlour was very full 
and very close in half-an-hour from that time, 
what with the two pipes, the three gentlemen) the 
three ladies, counting the precocious Miss Lydia, 
and Charlie, the biggest boy ; the room, indeed, 
soon grew oppressive, so that Lydia raked the fire 
out, and John Neville opened the window from 
the top. 

"I've seen in the paper, Louise, that your 
mother's cousin, in Woodfordshire, has sailed to 
the east with his two boys. Now, if some jolly 
fever would carry the lot off, there would be 
ten thousand a year for you, for you know Garth 
Abbey was your grandfather's estate, and there is 
not another life between you and those two boys." 

" But the English law always goes upward to 
find the heir," said Robert Quincey, softly, and 
giving a quick glance towards Louise. " Your 
cousin's most distant relation on your father's 
side would inherit before Miss Fairfax surely I" 
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** He is the last of his race," said Mr. Fairfex, 
** there is only Peter North and his two boys left 
of the whole family. Not a shadow of a distant 
kinsman, twenty times removed, stands between 
Louise and Garth Abbey, if once that man and 
bis boys were dead ; and I wish they were with all 
my heart." 

** If one of them would marry Loo and the 
other would marry me," said Miss Lydia, "that 
would do nicely." 

*' Lydia I" said Mrs. Fairfax. 

" Well, mamma, so it would" 

"No, a jolly fever to carry the lot off, or 
a nice leaky vessel to drown them," said Mr* 
Fairfax, " that would be the game, wouldn't it. 
Loo ?" 

" There is no such — such — " began Louise. 

" Such luck, would you say, Miss Louise?" 
asked Doctor Quincey, softly. 

" Well, it would be luck to me, you know, 
wouldn't it ?" said Louise, " though it seems 
dreadful to wish anybody dead." 

" Not only seems, but is," said Mrs. Fairfax, 
who was darning hopeless-looking stockings in 
the face of assembled mankind ; " a great sin is 
such a thought." 
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" But you wish it yourself, old lady, as much. 
as anybody," said Mr. Fairfax, roughly. 

" 1 beg to say, William, that I do not. I would 
rather go to the workhouse, or beg my bread 
from door to door, than I would harbour such a 
thought." 

" That's all bosh," said Mr. Fairfax, speakings 
with his pipe in his mouth ; ^^ it's very well to say 
so if you can get anyone to believe you." 

" Lydia and Charlie go to bed," said poor Mrs. 
Fairfax. 

** Spoken thought," said Robert Quincey, sen* 
tentiously, ^^and silent thought may be the 
same thing, or widely different. I conjecture 
Mrs. Fairfax is a lady who honestly speaks 
her thoughts, and who knows what she thinks. 
Now many of us have under-currents of thought, 
or rather feeling, which we would hardly 
acknowledge even to ourselves." 

^* We have devils in our thoughts," said 
Neville, speaking with a suddenness which made 
the others start; " the man of strength will res- 
train those devils, and will not often allow their 
voices to find echoes on his lips." 

*^ The man of strength ! " said Mrs. Fairfax. 
"Man has no strength save in religion, Mr* 
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Neville; nothing else will hold us back from 
evil." 

^* Pride will,** said the usher, ** philanthropy 
will, reason will, philosophy will, pradence will, in 
nine cases out often." 

" You disallow the power of faith and holiness?** 
said Mrs. Fairfax, looking rather angry. 

" It has power over women, and charchmen^ 
and children," said the usher, slowly. 

He was rather in the mood to talk just then ; he 
had never talked in that little parlour before, and 
now he began to express some of his free-think- 
ing opinions, without reckoning upon the shock 
they gave to some of his hearers. 

" I think religion is true," said Mr. Fairfax, 
fidgeting in his chair ; ** but I never liked it, it 
always made me mopish, and when I think of 
Plato's school, and all the old lot of learned 
'heathens, who tried to teach that pain was not 
pain, and pleasure was not sweet, yet who 
failed, many of them, in carrying out the fine 
doctrines they taught, and who cried out very loud 
indeed when pain came to them, I see a vast like- 
ness to some of our religious, selfish folks, our 
fortune hunting parsons, and sleek, canting 
Methodists ; and then I look back to the middle 
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ageSj and I see the priests rioting in secret vice, 
while preaching abstinence, and I feel inclined ta 
say that all fine teaching and fine preaching is 
practically a humbng." 

" William ! pray don't !" said Mrs. Fairfax. 

" I have a broths in the church," said Robert 
Quincey, smiling his polite smile, ^^ and I am a 
north countryman originally, though now a citizen 
of the world, and I say advisedly that religion is 
a good thing, and that there have been as great 
heroes in its cause as there have been in the 
profession of arms, or any other calling that 
demands physical endurance, and mental 
prowess," 

"Undoubtedly," said Neville. *'Look back 
at St. Francis of Assisi, Ignatius Loyola, Pascal, 
Benedict ; all the self-scourging women of Port 
Koyal ; and then come on to Luther, and later, to 
Whitfield and Wesley. I grant you, these men 
had brains and hearts, and used them for pur' 
poses they thought good for mankind ; but there 
are other sciences which have attracted grander 
minds into their ranks than religion has ever been 
able to do, and there are other philosophers who 
teach abnegation and philanthropy in a maimer 
more suitable to the intellectual faculty." 
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His fine face looked stem and sorrowfnl wUle 
he expressed his unbelief in the superiority of 
the Divine science over others. Hardness of 
heart had laid hold of the nsher ; at this period 
his mind was in that sad stage through which it 
is ordained for men^s souls to pass, — men, that 
is, who have to pay the mournful penalty ex- 
acted by the strong, restless, thinking power j 
men who, groping in the darkness, cry out fiercely 
to their comrades — Behold ! there is no light. 

Keen Robert Quincey knew all this well ; ho 
understood that this man, some half-dozen yeara 
younger than himself, was poor in pocket, foiled 
in bitter struggle with the world, that he had 
heard dogmas, looked on shams, and sufiered 
from the spurnings of sundry saintly heels^ which 
had kicked him down to take the lower room ; 
and Robert knew besides, that this dull winter of 
disbelief would pass away in all human probability 
before the usher's youth was spent ; but Robert 
hated the clearly cut face, and stalwart frame — 
hated them just then, that is, because he per- 
ceived that Louise was, in her way, in love with 
the usher, so he made great stock of what ho 
called the other's infidelity, and began to set Mrs* 
Fairfax against the lover of her step- daughter. 
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*' You propound atheistical doctrines boldly for 
one so young," said Robert 

^^ I am not an atheist^" said the other, with a 
half frown. 

" You have a religion of your own ; it comes 
to the same thing," said Robert Quincey. 

" Not so,' said the usher, warmly. " I look 
on the things of time as a marvellous mystery, 
which God does not unravel for us, only it is 
given to some minds to see glimpses of light in 
the darkness. Faith, or, if you like, religion, 
makes itself a watch fire in the gloom, and cowers 
over it, calling that the day spring from on high, 
but the morning has not yet dawned. I have 
seen what poor sticks and straws this so-called 
Holy Light has kindled into flame. Look back 
to the medieval times. What is the light? It 
comes from candlesticks placed upon altars where 
false gods are worshipped, headless saints, nod- 
ing virgins, and painted angels. There are 
other litihts — those lights which burnt and 
shrivelled up the flesh of men and women at 
Smithfield. Now you don't burn with fire, but 
you anathematise with your tongues, and you con- 
demn cavillers like myself to an eternal burning 
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in another world. Ah I religion is bnt an earthly 
affair after all. Men build it np themselves and 
kneel down before it It is as mach made with 
hands as the wooden idols of the old Britons. 
Ton know Groethe makes Mephistopheles diride 
the sciences into three — theology, which is the 
Divine science, physiology, which is the human 
science, and demonology, which is the devilish — 
often the first and last seem allied. Under which 
auspices do you think were those fires of Smith- 
field kindled, three hundred years ago ?" 

Mrs. Fairfax could not understand all this 
queer talk, and if Robert Quincey had let her 
alone, she would not have judged the usher so 
harshly as she did afterwards. She was a sincere 
low churchwoman, and she could understand that 
Neville had spoken sternly of the papists. That 
was satisfactory. She waited to hear more. 

*^ Goethe," said Doctor Quincey, ** was an un- 
believer of the worst sort — so magnificent an in- 
tellect, so faithless a spirit. I perceive you are 
a disciple of his philosophy. He says, and you 
say, that all the things of time are a mystery, yet 
you class religion with arms, literature^ and the 
arts, a science of man's making." 
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" Proceeding in the first place from the 
Great Buling Power," said the usher, " the earth 
spirit Bays in * Faust' — 

' Thus at the roaring loom of time I sit and ply. 
To weave for God the garment thon eee'st Him by.' 

All things come from Himj but we sit in the 
darkness and ponder on the mysteries of the unin- 
telli<£ible world," 

" Why, good gracious !" cried Mrs. Fairfax, 
^^papa has fallen asleep in bis chair, and Louise 
— Louise 1" 

The pretty little daily governess, fatigued with 
her day's work, and overcome by the clouds of 
smoke which filled the shabby parlour, had slipped 
lower and lower from the chair, and now was 
half sitting on the ground, her small head rest- 
ing uncomfortably against a cane-bottomed chair, 
her long fair hair sweeping the carpet, her cheek 
glowing sweetly in her sleep. Her lover's dis- 
course had not interested the little dame, and 
Robert Quincey burst into a sharp laugh of ex- 
ultation. 

" What, Miss Louise, have you lost all this 
fine discussion ? I thought I was an elaborate 
proser, but really — " 
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Looiae opened her bine ejes and rose to her 
feet and smiled. She saw John Neville's fiice 
looking at her with love. 

''I talked yon to sleep, Lonise/' he said, 
simply. 

*^ Now, Miss Lonise/' said Robert, laying em- 
phasis on the Miss, '' ask yonr papa to give us 
some whiskey. I know he has some in that 
closet*' 

** Eh ! what ? I've not been to sleep at all," 
said Mr. Fairfax, rubbing his eyes. '^ I only 
«hut my eyes. I heard every word you were 
saying." 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



* ' Why bastard ? Wherefore base P 
When my dimensinns are as well compact, 
My mind as g^eroos, and my shape as true. 
As honest madame's iasae." 

••King Lear." 



One bright May morning the postman brought 
a thick paper parcel to Bolton House Academy, 
directed to John Neville, and when the usher's 
eyes fell upon the packet his lip was tightly com- 
pressed, for he knew that his essay on Liberty of 
Conscience had been returned by the Editor of 
the " Northern Review" — returned with thanks, 
returned with even a few commendatory words^ 
as he discovered upon opening the accompanying 
letter, but returned nevertheless, and thus some 
of Neville's hopes were crushed, and for a few 
moments his heart sank. Life at Bolton House 
Academy was not a gay or lively affSair. 

VOL. L K 
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While the usher takes his classes this morning 
the kindly reader will pity him if his head aches 
in concert with his heart, and will wish him 
well through the wearisome routine of his mono- 
tonous duties, so that he may have leisure to 
think over his present defeat in the life battle, 
and to say grimly to himself, in the solitude of 
his poor chamber, ** nitor in ddversumy 

When the gong sounded and the boys went out 
to play, the usher sat in the wide empty school- 
room by an open window, looking down absently 
at the gaunt playground, with its gymnasium, its 
swings, its swarm of noisy children. He neither 
saw them nor did he hear their voices. 

^* Had I once obtained a footing on the staff of 
that paper," he said, " I would have climbed, I 
would have made my fortune. I will make it as 
it is, but how long first ? I may not win renown, 
I may not even gain competence until my hair is 
grizzled, and Louise—oh ! my sweet one, my pre- 
cious Louise, I cannot lose her ; I will not lose 
her. No, I must write. I must give up day and 
night to thought and work. I must leave this 
house. I hate it." 

He rose and climbed to his attic, donned a 
more fashionable coat, put on his hat, rushed 
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down stairs, and out of the front door into the 
Btreet, then he walked rapidly towards the west 
and hailed an omnibus, which carried him over 
the river, and set him down somewhere near 
Kegent Street Then John Neville made his way 
into Portland Place ; he walked half nervously 
up and down before the fronts of the stately, 
respectable houses, and at last mounted the few 
steps of one, knocked boldly at the door, and 
pulled the visitors' bell. A powdered man, in 
light blue, opened the door. 

" Is Mrs. Wigg in ?" asked the usher. 

Now on the door of this large house was a 
amall plate inscribed thus, 

-MR WIGG, 

Surgeon. 

^* Yes, sir; your name, if you please." 
John Neville produced a card, and was forth- 
with conducted up luxurious looking stairs into a 
gorgeous drawing-room, where the rich carpet 
seemed like an eastern garden blooming with 
rare flowers, half sheltered in deep green leaves. 
I he couches and chairs were of green velvet and 
gold, after the pompous fashion of Louis 

N 2 
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Qaatorze. The mirrors reached from velvet floar 
to gilded ceiling. 

A very young lady was seated at agrandpiano, 
receiving a radimental masic lesson from a pale 
lady with red hair, who was simply attired; the 
white grave face, the colourless dress^ the wealth 
of hair, absolutely and completely red, attracted 
John Neville slightly at first, but after a few 
moments' contemplation of this governess, the 
usher found out that she was, in her peculiar style, 
a very beautiful woman, and certainly one with a 
considerable amount of intelligence (to say the 
least of it) expressed upon her sad proud coun- 
tenance. She went on counting and explaining 
as patiently perhaps as most governesses would 
have done under the circumstances, for the very 
young lady was excessiirely dull of comprehen- 
sion, and besides did not trouble herself in the 
least to profit by the instruction of her teacher. 
" One, two, three," said the lady with red hair in 
a tone of despairing resignation ; then it seemed 
to John Neville, who had begun to watch her, 
that this sad young woman fell into reverie, and 
the very young lady thumped and banged on out 
of time and tune for the space of three minutes, 
Afterwards the door opened, and a fine lady. 
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with chiselled featares, artistically arranged fair 
hair, and a proad, resigned, martyr expres- 
sion in her whole bearing and manner^ swept into 
the gorgeous Lonis Quatorze apartment 

John Neville's face glowed hot when he saw 
her, and he bent his fine head in a species of re- 
verence — peculiar, and made up of mixed motives. 
There was much of embarrassment in the salute, 
something of pride, something of pity, something 
even of irony ; this last element communicated 
itself moreover to his tone when he bade Mrs. 
Wigg good morning, and remarked on the beauty 
of the May day, 

" Pray take a seat, Mr. Neville," said the lady, 
languidly. "Miss Fleming, you may excuse 
Constantia any further music lesson ; how terri- 
bly inattentive she is." 

Here the lady sighed. 

Miss Fleming rose to her full height, which 
was far beyond the ordinary stature of woman. 
She bowed to John Neville, and walked in stately 
fashion out of the room ; her pupil followed her. 

" Well," said Mrs. Wigg, looking somewhat 
sourly, it seemed, at John Neville, " and what 
have you to say now ?" 

The young man looked down gloomily upon 
the gorgeous flowers of the velvet pile carpet ; 
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he was silent for the space of half a minute. 
The lady still glanced at him sourly, waiting for 
his words in somo concern of mind. 

^^I mean to leave the house and the work 
which now support and shelter me/' he said, pre« 
sently. ^^ I do not purpose continuing the pro« 
fession of usher or schoolmaster/' 

" Do you want to go abroad ?" 

'' No." 

^^I should have thought it the wisest thing 
you could do.*' 

^^ It might be more agreeable to my connec- 
tions," said the usher; "but it is not the pur- 
pose of my life to grow rich or die at the colo- 
nies. I have not the qualifications for gold 
digger or sheep farmer." 

"1 am sure 3'^ou are strong enough," said the 
languid lady, faintly. 

She was a very pretty woman of forty-five, 
quite a fine lady, with a look of mingled cold- 
ness, pride, and fretfulness upon her blonde-com- 
plexioned face. The white hand, which she put 
up to her brow, was jewelled and fair enough to 
have been the hand of a queen. 

" I am very strong," said John, " but I am 
not going to the colonies." 

" Where are you going then ?" 
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** I am going to remain in London." 

" Do you expect me to support you out of my 
private allowance ? As it is, I often have to go 
to Doctor Wigg for the elder girls. Milliners' 
bills are something enormous. I hardly ever have 
a farthing to spare." 

The young man's proud face blanched white 
when the lady uttered these cold words, but he 
compelled the inward demons to spout inaudibly. 
Then he said : 

" You know I have never asked you for money 
since I was a child — a very little child." 

The lady shook her pretty hand at him. 

" Don't speak of when you were a child," she 
said ; ^' have some compassion for my feelings." 

" Have at least some for mine," said the usher 
in a low, sad voice. 

^^I am sure, God knows," said the lady, 
speaking with more vehemence than she had 
hitherto shown, and she clasped those royal- 
looking, fair, begemmed hands together ; " I 
have done enough and suffered enough for your 
sake, John. Many in my position would have 
smothered you in your cradle ; but I went 
through it all." 

" I thank you that you did not smother me/' 
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the young man said, still speaking quietly.. 
'^ I mean to make something of my life." 

" You wish to rise into celebrity,*' said Mm. 
Wigg, speaking hysterically. " You will write 
some dreadM book, and set people talking about 
the author, and they will find out that the Earl 
of Bark is your " She faltered. 

" Is my father," said John Neville, speaking 
in a whisper, and looking at the rich carpet. 

" And that I am your Oh ! may I die^ 

first 1" 

"I hope not," said 'John; "I hope to have 
written my * Philosophical Essays,' my * History 
of Revolutions/ before you die. I wish you to 
have a long life and a very happy one, mother." 

" Don't call me so," implored the fine lady 
piteously, and one round, hard-looking tear 
twinkled in her blue eye. "It is a little too 
much, I think, after all I have gone through." 

" Is it my fault ?" said the young man, rising 
tall and stalwart to his feet. He was a son that 
any mother might have been proud to own.. 
Matchless almost in physical strength, and 
symmetry, and with the stamp of intellectual 
prowess adding the grandeur of its signet mark 
to the beauty of his head. But the fine lady held 
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an embroidered handkerchief to her eyes, and 
would not look at him. 

** What do you wish me to do for you ?" she 
inquired. 

** Nothing now, Mrs. Wigg. You have shown 
me that the help I came to seek is not in your 
power to aflFord. I will not intrude again." 

" Take some lunch," said Mrs. Wigg. 

*^ No, I thank you. Some day I hope I shall 
be able to repay you all the sums you expended on 
my education. I thank you for them— much — 
and, although you have manifested small feeling 
for me, — I — I pardon you," said the usher, with a 
great eflFort, ** because you have suffered. Will 
you shake hands with me ?" 

She put her queen-like fair hand into his, but 
still sheltered her eyes with her rich handker- 
chief 

" I really have no money to speak of," she 
said, languidly ; ** but if five pounds would be of 
any use — " 

" No," interrupted the usher, promptly, " no, 
never another farthing from your purse — no, I 
would rather die first." 

The passionate sentence escaped him in spite 
of himself; then he rushed away without cere- 
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mony, and Mrs. Wigg felt herself indeed a 
martyr. 

She walked softly downstairs to take some 
luncheon in a lower room ; there she found her 
children assembled, a luxurious meal prepared, a 
man-servant in plain clothes in waiting. None of 
her children were so pretty as herself; they were 
fair, insipid, sleepy-looking things ; the older 
ones were girls, the two boys were very young ; 
the eldest of the whole tribe was a fashionably 
dressed young lady of fifteen. There was also 
seated before the soup, and portioning it out to the 
children, no less a person than Cressida Fleming, 
who now occupied the position of finishing 
governess to Miss Wigg, and general superinten- 
dent to the educational course of the younger 
tribe of Wiggs. The footman placed a chair for 
his mistress, and Mrs. Wigg sat down, looking 
haughtily towards the governess. 

" Miss Fleming, I do not think Constantia im- 
proves the least in her music," said Mrs. Wigg. 

Now, Mrs. Wigg paid Cressida eighty pounds 
per annum, and she looked upon her governess as 
a person to be chided, and kept in her place; to be 
" snubbed" ad libitum ; a meek recipient for the 
spleen which she dared not vent upon a proud, 
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irascible little husband, with a most decided 
temper of his own. 

Cressida's large eyes, veiled by long-fringed 
lashes, emitted no angry spark ; she looked pale 
and passionless enough for a statue of Minerva, 
and thus went on distributing the soup in a calm, 
meek fashion. 

Presently Mrs. Wigg attacked her again. 

" Miss Fleming, those children whisper and 
chatter terribly. I wish you would make them 
-more orderly at meal times." 

Cressida gently reproved the young Wiggs. 
She had rather a weary time of it during the 
dinner hour, for Mrs. Wigg, after partaking of 
one dish, invariably prefaced her attack upon a 
second by an attack upon her governess. Could 
those two women have read each other's hearts, 
could they have looked into each other's past, 
would a secret link of sympathy have touched 
a certain chord, making it vibrate in the inmost 
soul of each ? We think not, for the elder 
woman only mourned a foiled and mean ambition, 
while the younger sat continually amid the 
cypress shades which gloomed over the grave of a 
dead, but desperate .love, and with its ghost the 
Scotch girl ever held communion. 
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Ah I 18 there a ghost so ghastly as this same 
shadow of a lost and changed affection I It 
jabbers daring sleepless ni^ht watches; it re- 
peats the vows, the false vows of constancy, 
nttered by false lips, lips that are perchance at 
the same instant sealing burning kisses upon 
some strange cheek. It comes a cmel phantom 
between the tearful eyes and the blessed light of 
Heaven; it blots out the sun ; it makes the whole 
world dreary to dwell in — ^a Golgotha, a place of a 
skull. No, there would have been slight sym- 
pathy between those two women had their hearts 
been opened up to each other ; for the matron 
talked only with the ghost of a coronet^ and her 
tears fell in secret for the loss of the ermines of 
state, the purples of rank ; while Cressida the 
fallen— alas I that we should write the cruel 
word — Cressida the fallen had longed for the 
human clasp of human hand, the tender tone of 
human voice^ the exquisite bliss of human love. 
All gone I and she left desolate in her proud yet 
shameful womanhood^ beautiful and bitter in her 
distress. 

When the luncheon was over, Mrs. Wigg con- 
descended to notice that Miss Fleming had 
scarcely eaten anything. 
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Cressida made some polite evasive reply, and 
passed smiling from the room. 

*^ I should wish you to walk in the Regent's 
Park with the younger children, Miss Fleming," 
said Mrs. Wigg ; " Josephine will come with me 
to drive in Hyde Park." 

Cressida ascended to her chamber, and there she 
dressed in a plain grey silk, and put on a black lace 
shawl and large straw hat ; then she accompanied 
her pupils to the Park. They played and gambolled 
around her, while she, fatigued by the walk from 
Portland Place, sat under a tree and opened a 
book she had brought with her. While she sat 
and tried to read, her thoughts ran back to wind- 
swept Concauldy, its heather-dressed mountains, 
its bleak stone village, its dingles hidden among 
the hills, where now, doubtless, the blue-bells 
were [making a cloud in the spring grass, and 
the few pale lingering primroses were gemming 
the banks and hollows. 

How sad her heart felt, when the cruel ghost of 
her lost lovo rose up among those early flowers. 
Farm house, brawling stream, wind whispering 
to willow trees, Robert whispering to Cressida — 
" eternally, eternally I shall love you," jabbered 
the ghost ; ** I shalllieep this one lock of your 
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precious hair, and when I die, it shall be buried 
upon my heart. Oh I my Cressida — ohi my love 
— my love 1" Now his poor love sate desolate — 
a lonely woman, withoat a friend, save that old 
simple Scotch minister of bleak Concauldy church, 
who would perhaps have shut the door in his 
child's face had he known all her history, and 
then have turned his own honest face to the wall 
and so have died of sorrow and shame. 

" Good aorning, Miss Fleming/' said a voice 
in broad, rough accent, " have you an amusing 
book there ? I always expect to find a female 
either studying a stupid novel, or a religious 
book, one or the other — a love tale or a book that 
makes out there's nothing worth living for except 
to die. Love and Religion, those are the ladies' 
Htudies most times as a rule. Females haven't 
an idea of an}/ other elemer.ts in living, but you, 
I expect, are a little different to most females." 

Cressida looked up, and some of her old 
diablerie twinkled for an instant in the great sad 
brown eyes. She was amused at the rough com- 
pliments which this raw student paid her. 
Edwardes was now domiciled with Doctor Wigg as 
assistant. He prepared drugs and chemicals, 
made up prescriptions, profited, in some de- 
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gree, by the great surgeon's experience, and was 
as ardent a student and as devoted a servant to 
Esculapius as Robert Quincey himself. He had 
often met Miss Fleming at breakfast and early 
tea, and between the two dependents existed a 
kindly feeling. 

" This book," said Cressida, handing it to him, 
" is the wisdom of the English Solon, the great 
Bacon." 

** Ah !" said Edwardes, " he was a mean 
beggar." 

" He has left a memory of much glory and of 
much shame, as Macaulay says of him," said 
Cressida, carelessly. 

" Well, now, and do you like studying these 
essays, Miss Fleming?" 

"No. I am hardly arrived at the age yet 
when I can take absolute pleasure in the thoughts 
and maxims of that selfish Solon ; they are fine, 
certainly." 

"You would more appreciate some work of 
the imagination — some French book or other." 

" I delight in French literature — that is, in the 
best of it," said Cressida. 

" I think all imagination is a delusion," said 
Edwardes. " I like something that I can under- 
stand." 
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**Ah! well, then we shall never agree. I 
extot imagination above reason*^ 

^^ Because yon are a female/^ said EUlwardes, 
sitting down upon the grass near to Mi»( 
Fleming. 

He was a great, awkward looking yonng man, 
with a mouth nearly always open, and a per- 
petual puzzled frown knitting his thick eye 
brows ; his face was young, round, ruddy, and 
whiskerless ; his hands were coarse, ill-kept, and 
clumsy ; his thick boots were country made, 
but with it all, Cressida did not withhold a cer- 
tain species of admiration from the earnest 
student. 

'^Mankind, then, is not as imaginative as 
womankind, you would say. Now, I think, 
the refutation of that opinion lies in the fact 
that the greatest poems in all ages of the world 
have been written by men." 

" Men guide their imaginations. Miss Flem- 
ing, but females allow their imagination to guide 
them." 

*'AhI yes; there is truth in that," said Cres- 
sida. " You lords of the creation, you live by 
your senses and your understanding. We 
weak women live by our imaginations and our 
hearts/' 
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" And very, very poor things to live by," said 
Edwardes, shaking his head. ^^ See what a fass* 
most females make about love, and all that ; and 
what folly it is to make such a point of romantic 
affection, and so on." 

Cressida looked hard at the unconscious young 
man, and her heart stirred bitterly within her» 
Was this the usual doctrine, then, of unscrupu- 
lous, unselfish mankind. Was not Edwardes 
talking something in the strain which Bobert 
Quincey had adopted of late towards herself. 

"Woman," said Cressida; and a pink flush 
rose to her cheek, and a light gleamed in her 
great brown eyes, so that she seemed wondrously 
beautiful. " Woman gives her heart, and soul, 
and life to some paltry idol, who, living by the 
rules of his hard, practical reason, and indulging 
every appetite of his animal senses, gives her 
in return — first, false promises, afterwards con- 
tempt; sometimes he condescends to tyrannise 
over her to the end of her days, under the title of 
husband ; but if she unhappily adores him, I be- 
lieve that she is only a slave, smiling above her 
torn heart like the Spartan boy, for her husband 
most likely gives her only ashes for bread, hatred 
for her love. If she loves him not she ia 
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wise ; she cares aboiit pin money, opera boxes^ 
and new drawing-room suites. Oh I then she is 
happy, and wise ; for is she not living as a man 
does, by her senses and her sober reason? Now, 
Mrs. Wigg is a very reasonable woman," added 
Cressida, trying to smile lightly. 
« Edwardes stared very hard, indeed, at Cres- 
sida, and looked more puzzled than ever. It was 
a long time before he spoke ; then, at last^ he 
said, 

" You speak boldly for a female.'' 

She blushed crimson red at the words of her 
rough friend. 

Boldly 1 Ahl if he knew all, he would think 
her worse than bold ; he would say that she had 
forfeited all claim to be considered with respect, 
and treated with the delicacy and deference due 
to a young and pure-souled woman. At the 
thought, all her old antagonism against the world 
— which she had put to sleep of late, by means of 
sundry narcotics, compounded out of the elements 
of her school-room servitude — her thraldom to 
the proprieties — all her old antagonism, arose 
within her. She burst into one of those harsh 
laughs which had so shocked and frightened 
Louise Fairfax at the pensionndt. 
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" Boldly/' she echoed, almost with fierceness ; 
^' boldly^ Mr. Edwardes^ because I speak the 
thoughts of my own heart, instead of saying my 
lesson, like a parrot, after Mrs. Wigg, or— Mrs. 
Grundy." 

^^Hal ha I I admire honesty and boldness in 
a female," said startled Edwardes, pushing his 
thick hair from his flushed forehead, and looking 
at Miss Fleming as if he admired her very much ; 
"only you surprise me, you are so un- 
like all the other females I have met. Now, 
which of them," he added, taking up Bacon's 
essays, and looking shame-facedly into the 
book. *^ Which of them would read a book like 
this?" . 

Cressida knew that her fervid fancy would not 
have suffered her mind to rest upon the excellent 
sound wisdom of the Lord Chancellor for many 
years to come, had the volume not been a 
favourite study of the "reasonable" Robert 
Quincey; therefore, the book had charms for her. 

** Oh I I do not care much for all that wis- 
dom," she said, carelessly. " Don't let us talk 
about it now ; indeed, it will soon be time for 
me to think of re-conducting my young chargea 
home." 
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She rose to her feet^ with a light langh, as she 
spoke, and Edwardes scrambled awkwardly to 
his. 

" Yon are remarkably tall for a female,*' said 
the country student, staring bard at Cressida. 

** Am I not rather a remarkable * female ' alto- 
gether, Mr. Edwardes?'* said Miss Fleming, 
smiling. ** Never mind, I may serve as a speci- 
men to be embalmed in your memory among your 
collection of curiosities." 

"Miss Fleming,*' said Edwardes, "your home 
is in Scotland, isn't it?" 

" Yes," returned the tall governess, carelessly 
shaking her parasol at the flies, which danced 
over her head. "In bleak Concauldy; such a 
rocky district, such steep hills, narrow valleys, 
and running blue rivulets. Poor old Con- 
cauldy I" 

" Sould you not like to visit it this autumn ?" 

A slight thrill shot through the young Scotch 
woman. 

** I have not seen my father for nearly three 
years, Mr. Edwardes— not since I left for Paris^ 
two years ago last winter, determined to speak 
French if possible. Ah I I am half sorry I re- 
turned. I shall run over again to France some 
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day^ only it is more difficult to earn money 
there." 

"Don't go again," said Edwardes, bluntly; 
^* stop here a bit, and see what turns up.** 

" Like Mr. Macawber," said Cressida, smiling 
^^ Oh, nothing can possibly turn up that will make 
much difference to me ; at least, J think not.'* 

"You might get married," blurted out 
Edwardes; "most females expect to get mar- 
ried." 

" I do not,'* said Cressida, coldly. 

" But whether you do expect or not, somebody 

— people — some fellow," said Edwardes, speaking 

with an effort, " will be sure to want to marry 

you some day, and then you'll be ever so 

happy.*' 

" No matter who the fellow is?*' said Cressida, 
contemptuously. " Thank you, Mr. Edwardes ; 
well, T really don't know that you are very 
fiur wrong in your judgment of our puerile 
sex. I suppose that it is a generally under- 
stood and accepted fact, that we weak women 
are looking out, such of us as have neither 
money in the funds, houses, nor lands, for 
some male protector who will save us the 
trouble of working for our livelihood, give us a 
dining-room, and a good dinner in it every day 
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encompass ns with the dignities of matronhood^ 
and rescue our names from the possibility of that 
obloquy which attaches itself to the words ^ old 
maid.' These are about the sum of the advan- 
tages, I believe, which are derivable from an ordi- 
nary good match ; what mothers call seeing their 
daughters comfortably settled in life. Well, I 
have rather a contempt for the whole scheme; 
but then, as you were very nearly observing just 
now, I'm a very peculiar * female,' and not one 
whose random speeches and outlandish notions 
deserve any farther remark than a condemnatory 
expression of shocked propriety. It's nearly three 
o'clock ; I must call the children. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Edwardes," and with a slight bow. Miss 
Fleming left her companion and went in search 
of her pupils. 

** Now, does she want to snub me ?" muttered 
Edwardes, grovelling awkwardly upon the grass; 
** does she despise my poverty ? Very well, my 
fine lady, time may come when you'll alter your 
key. No, she's too good and too proud in the 
best sense of the word to despise my poverty. I 
think she even likes me for it — but she don't 
care a snap for me, not a snap," and something 
verj like a sigh swelled in the heart of honest 
Edwardes. 

END OF VOL. I. 



EVENING DRESSES 

BLACK NET AND TULLE. 

Hessrs. JAY have from Paris a yariety of BLACK 
EVENING DRESSES, which they can confidently 
recommend, both from their correctness of fashion and 
economy in price. 

JAY'S, 

W^t ILonlion (Smttal iEoummg ISXSiwct^OMt, 

247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 

BLACK SILKS. 

Porchasers will find at all times the greatest possible 
Advantage in Buying BLACK SILKS, of either 
the richest quality or those of a lighter material, and 
at a cheaper cost, at 

JAY'S, 

247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 



FAMILIES 

Will always find at Messrs. JAY'S a very large and 
carefolly-selected Stock of MOURNING GOODS 
suitable for the present Season. 

E$$ Eonlion iSntrtal MoMtnini WBSlBx^owt^ 

247, 249, and 251, Regent Sibbbt. 

JAY'S. 



F. J. ACRES, 
mPKOLSTEHIR, SECOBATOR, 
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GENERAL FURNISHER, 



166, 02Z:F0XtX> STXtSST, 

LOIfLOS, W. 



7. J. ACRES* <<6pecialite** is the Japaained and 
Polifhed Deal Bedroom Furniture, originallj introdnced 
by him in Baker Street. Complete suites for inspection. 
Manufactured of best materials at lowest Gash Prices, 
Those Goods are cheap, elegant and durable. 



▲ OOMPLBTB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD 

ON APPLICATION. 



THE VOICE AND SINGING, 

(The Formation and Cnltiyation of the Yoioe for Singing), 

Bt adolfo febrabi. 

*"nie great and deserved success of this work has bronghtit, in no long time 
to a second edition, careftilly revised, and enriched with a number of additional 
exercises, which greatly increase its value. 

** Since its first publication this book has met with general acceptance, and is new 
used as a vade mecum by many of the most eminent and intelligent vocal instruc- 
tors both in the metropolis and the provinces. We say vocal instructors, because 
it is only to instructors that works of this class can be of material use. S nging 
is not an art which can be learned by soUtary study with the help of books, and 
those who are self-taught (as it is called) are always badly taught. But a good 
treatise, in which the principles and rules of the art founded on reason and ex- 
perience, are clearly expressed, is of infinite value, first to instructors, in assisting 
them to adopt a rational and efficient method of teaching, and next to pupils 
themselves, in constantly reminding them of, and enabling them to profit by, the 
lessons of their master. In both these ways Signor Ferrari's works have been 
found pre-eminently nsefW. 

"The foundation of singing is the formation of the voice. A bad voice cannot 
fee made a good (me ; but tiie most mediocre voice may be made a source of 
pleasure both to its possessor and to others. Accordingly, ample dissertations on 
the formation of the voice abound in our treatise on singing. i3ut it unfortunately 
happens that these dissertations are more calculated to perplex than to enlighten 
the reader. We could refer to well known works by professors of singing of great 
and fashionable name, in wliich the rules for the formation of the voice are pi o- 
pounded with such a parade oi science, and with destcriptions of the vocal organs 
so minute, and so ftall of Greek anatomical terms, that no unlearned reader can 
possibly understand them. Signor Ferrari (as he tells us) was brought up to tlie 
medical profession before, following the bent of his inclination, he betook himsilf 
to tiie study of music. But this circumstance, while it made him acquainted with 
the physical construction of the humau organs of sound, has not led him into ttio 
common error of displaying superfluous learning. We have not a word about the 
'glottis,' or the ' tracluea,' but we have a broad principle distinctiy enunciattxi, 
and intelligent to everybody. 

** Signor Ferrari's principle is of the simplest kind. * Everyone,' he says, * who 
can speak may sing . The only difference between speaking and singing is, that in 
speaking we strike the sound impulsively and immediately leave it, whereas in 
idnging we have to tustain the sound with the same form of articulation with 
which we struck it impulsively.' It is on this principle that Signor Ferraii's 
practical rules for the formation and cultivation of the voice are based. To give 
the pupil a sufficient control of the breath for utterance of prolonged sounds^to 
Boft^ the harshness and increase the strength and equality of the natural tones ot 
the voice, without ever forcmg it— these are the objects of the scales and exercises 
on sustained sounds, which must be practised under the careftil superintenderce 
of the teacher, whose assistance Signor Ferrari always holds to be indispensable. 
« « « ^Jiiustrattd Neu». 



KEBLE'S HYMNS. 

Just Published. Price 8s. 

The new Swiss tune " St. <3kai," harmonised by Mr. G. B. Allen (as snng at All 
Saints', Trinity, and other Churches,) set to Keble's Mondng Hymn, with three 
other hymns by the same author, set to music by the late Vincent Wallace and 
Mr. W. Guernsey, are Just published, with a portrait of Mr. Keble, and a fiic-simila 
of his Autograph. 

LoBdoB I DuKCAii DATxsoir & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 



OETZMANN & Compy., 

PIANOFORTE HAIVIIFACTURERS, 

27, BAKER STREET, 

POBTMAK SQUARE. 



Obtkmann & Co's. 25 Guinea Bojal Cottage Pianoforte, 7 octaves, 
metanio plate, restored keys, and all the latest improvements, 
WBiranted. llie mannfaotnrers, Oetsmann & Co. , 27, Baker Street, 
offer gn^eater advanta^res to pozdiiasers of Pianofortes for Cash, 
tiian any other honse in London. 

K.B. — Packed free for any part, on receipt of remittance. 



OETZHANN ft Go's., 
PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 



Ranofortes for Hire, 14s per month, 7 octaves. No hire charged 
if purchased in six months. The most economical and jadicioos 
mode of obtaining a really good pianoforte is to hire one (with the 
option of purchasing it if approved) of the mannfacturers, 
OETZMANN and Co., 27, Baker Street, Portman S;iiiare, W., 
opposite Madame Tnssaud's. No other address. 



NEW MUSIC HALF PBICE. 



ALL fall price mnsic sent at Half Price and post free to any part 
of the United Eongdom. 

MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, One Guinea, or Two 
Guineas per annum. 



OETZMANN & COMPY., 

27, Baker Street, 

Portman Square, 

London, W. 



In 8 YoIb. 81s. 6d. 

IS IT A BLOT? 

By the Author of "The Cream of a life." 

' ' This a story pleasantly told, and in the spirit and tone of a gentler- 
man. It is more entertaining than " The Cream of a life,'* and it 
has all the good qoalities which marked that novel." — ^AiHENiBUM. 

"It is one of the best, if not the very best novel of the present 
year."— Dailt Post. 

"It is well written and has considerable interest. 'The male 
characters are well drawn, and trath(iil and honest sentiments per* 
Tade the writing.' " — Obsbbyeb , 

"We can strongly recommend the new novel—* Is it a Blot ?' "— » 
Buxton Hebald. 



LITERARY ANNOUNOEMENT. 



OMITTED STANZAS OP DON JUAN. 

(Hitherto unpublished.) 

TIm ftdlowliuc yenes, forming a part of the celebrated degcrlption of Donna IneCf 
In tbe lint canto of Byron's Don Joan, which were in all the published editiona. 
imif1=tit^, mnch agidnst the will of the noble poet, are now presented to the world, and 
All a blank in one of the most sketchy episodes of the book, Th^ continue th»- 
catalogoe of the i)er8onal charms of Donna Inez. 

Thb Hair !~lier lovera swore that it was black — 

Her enemies half-hinted it was grey ! 
Until she sent to London for a pac- 

qnet of Macassar Oil, to st^l away 
That renerable colour, and bring back 

The glossy ringlets of her early day ; 
When curling tresses, jetty, thick, and long. 

Soon proved her foes were weak, and Rowland strong. 

The Skin ! — ^why, old Alfonso would declare 

That alabast<*r by its side might blush — 
Shamed out of whiteness !— did there not a rare 

And rich Castillian tide of pure blood rush 
Beneath to tinge it ; but (which was not fair,) 

To this the envious sneer* d * pshaw,' and ' tush ;' 
And so she sent for Rowland's Kaltdob, 

Which proved her lily-whiteness more and more. 

Her Teeth ! — some scomere said she had a grin, full 

With iEthiop specks ; — but reader, by your leave. 
If you'd liave seen them, you'd have deem'd it sinful^ 

That she should ever laugh within her sleeve | 
You couldn't pick a dot out with a pin. — Full 

Well this row of pearls you will believe 
She owed to Rowland: — sceptic, if you wont, ! 

For God's sake brush your own with his Odonto ! 



In 1 Vol. 8vo. Price 12s. Cloth. 

THE SPAS, 

OF BELGIUM, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, 

AND ITALY, 

By THOMAS MORE MADDEN, M.D., M.Ri.A., 

Author of " Change of Climate in Pursuit of Health," •*The> 

Climate of Malaga," &c. 
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